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PREFATORY NOTE 
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sion, although my conclusions are essentially the same as in 
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INTRODUCTION 


In a careful examination of the fragments preserved 
from the writings of the Greek comic poets, one must of 
necessity be impressed with the réle which cooks in gen- 
eral played in Greek Comedy. In my own study of these 
comic fragments the material collated on this subject was 
such as to induce the belief that cooks were an important 
factor in the life of the ancient Greeks, both private and 
public, and therefore worthy of more extensive investigation 
and more careful consideration than had been accorded 
them. Hence I was led to investigate, as far as possible, 
all Greek literature, and the inscriptions as well, in the 
hope that a contribution of some value might be made to 
the study of Greek life on a subject which was apparently 
of such real importance. 

One need not go beyond a careful reading of Athenaeus 
to be convinced of the significant part which cooks played 
in the life of the Greeks from the middle of the fifth century 
before our era, or even earlier, down to the third century at 
least after the birth of Christ. Because of the form which 
Athenaeus gave to his work, under the title of Detpnoso- 
phistae, and the subjects therein discussed, the characters 
at the fictitious feast of Larensis’ are represented as dis- 
coursing upon a variety of subjects concerned with feasting 
and everything pertaining to matters connected with the 
preparation of banquets and the like. Particularly is it 
true that the cook is introduced as quoting authors who 
have portrayed those of his own vocation in the Greek 
Comedy. To this fact, indeed, we owe the preservation of 
a very large number of the comic fragments. The rdle 


1Cf, Wilh. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur8, p. 735 and n. 2. 
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taken by cooks may be judged somewhat from the fact that 
at least two plays are known to have been composed by 
Nicostratus and Anaxilas which bore the titles of Maryecpos 
and Mayepo: respectively, while Menander wrote a play 
called Anpuouvpyds.' In no less than thirty-three fragments,’ 
moreover, Athenaeus indicates that a cook is speaking, and 
elsewhere the voice of the paryepos is often recognizable. 
As Comedy is a mirror of the life of the times when com- 
posed, however extravagant may be its form, we see herein 
very much that is of genuine worth in the study of such a 
question as that which I propose to discuss. In fact, we 
may safely say that no other single figure is everywhere in 
evidence quite so much on the comic stage, particularly of 
the Middle and the New Comedy, as the cook in his various 
humors and numerous and important functions. 

But not only do the writings of the comic poets point to 
the significance of the cook in Greece, but Athenaeus also 
either gives the names of writers on the art of cookery and 
related arts, or else quotes from similar authors with such 
frequency that no doubt can be left in our minds as to the 
ever-increasing significance of the art with the passing of 
the centuries. And, again, the cooks are here made to 
quote the chief authorities on their own specialties in a way 
that indicates the importance of their art as known to 
Athenaeus from the life of his own times, and from a study 
of previous customs and conditions. Such books would be 
written only when there was a positive demand for them. 
Hence no sufficient reason is apparent for the seeming 


1All passages quoted from the fragments of Greek Comedy (excepting Aristo- 
phanes) will be referred, by volume and page, to the works of August Meineke, 
Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum (ed. a. 1839, 1840, 1841, 1857), and Theodor Kock, 
Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta (ed. a. 1880, 1884, 1888). Compare for the passages 
here cited, M. III, 284, 346; IV, 103; K. II, 224, 269; III, 33. 

2Cf. M. ITI, 285, 298, 416, 420, 439, 442, 451, 462, 464, 465, 470, 471, 547 (bie), 551, 585; 
IV, 26, 68, 153, 381, 394, 435, 436, 459, 479, 482, 486, 492, 494, 521, 530, 557, 588; K. IL, 184, 234, 
823, 335, 341, 344, 351, 360, 361, 362, 366, 367, 423 (bis), 425, 447, 500, 540; ITI, 82; II, 545, 553; 
ITI, 276, 277, 296, 312, 314, 317, 322, 323, 342, 349, 369, 386. 
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would seem.’ Dorotheus appears to have written on a 
special dish, watrvn,? much spoken of in the New Comedy. 
Many others might be added to this list from other writers 
quoted by Athenaeus or mentioned by various authors. 
Indeed, such writings became so frequent, and their neces- 
sary effects were so strongly felt, that writers like Plutarch 
(particularly in his Quaestiones convivales) saw fit to advise 
against such extravagant and luxurious tastes as would be 
aroused by books of this character. Their main theme is 
that voiced by Musonius (in Stobaeus, Eel. xvii, 42, 
Wachsmuth-Hense) : 

Eis rovro 5& mpoeAnAvOapev ALxvelas Kai dYodayias, adore Kabdrep 
povoixa Kat larpixa ovTw Kal payepika reroinvrat Ties oVyypdpara, 
a ryv pev Hdovyv Kai wavy aig ryv ev ro ddpvy, tiv 8 tyleav 
diabetes. 

Although no one of these books has been preserved en- 
tire, the quotations from them are sufficient to show that 
the influences from abroad were very powerful in increasing 
the growth of the art of cookery among the Greeks. 
Through conflicts and intercourse with oriental nations, in 
particular, many new and unheard-of customs were intro- 
duced into Greece. The establishment of colonies in other 
lands shows its influence here as well as in other depart- 
ments of Greek life and thought. Hence many names of 
dishes mentioned by Athenaeus come from Lydia, Sicily, 
and elsewhere, and the preparation of these same dishes has 
been learned from foreign cooks. But surer evidence of 
external influences is found in frequent references, especially 
in Comedy, to cooks themselves from other countries, as will 
appear in the main discussion of this subject.’ 

Passages in the Old Greek Comedy before the time of 
Aristophanes‘ show that the art of the skilled cook was 


1Cf. Athen. xiv, 647c, 648a. 2Cf. ibid. 662/. 8 Cf. pp. 13-17 and pp. 40, 41. 
4Cf. Pherecrates in Athen. vi, 268e (M. IT, 299; K. I, 174). 
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already an important factor in the life of the times. Indeed, 
it is not to be doubted, as allusions in the fragments pre- 
served to us indicate, that already in the plays of Epicharmus 
and other earlier comic writers questions pertaining to 
cookery were not unknown. By the time of Aristophanes 
this great poet was ready to ridicule the important place 
which such things were allowed in preceding writers.’ Yet 
even he cannot refrain from presenting to his audiences 
some cooking scenes of rare interest,’ so varied and impor- 
tant were the functions of the cooks of his time, and such 
was the popular demand, because of the popular taste, for 
such spectacles. But in the Middle and New Comedy the 
cook was a still more familiar figure upon the boards. From 
this period the increase in luxurious habits of living and 
eating among certain peoples of Greece was allied with cor- 
responding extravagance in matters relating to cookery. 
These customs must have had special weight from the 
period of Alexander the Great to the time when Athenaeus 
wrote his Deipnosophists. And after an investigation of 
Greek literature we find that Athenaeus is our chief au- 
thority on this large subject, first of all by reason of the 
style of the book he composed, and again because of the 
innumerable writers mentioned or quoted in his work. 

In a coherent and full discussion of a subject of this 
kind there are very many difficulties in the way of progress, 
80 many varieties of forms does it assume. To sum these 
up briefly: The kind of cook required to prepare the food 
varied for different occasions, and sometimes more than one 
kind were necessary for the same occasion. Again, the 
same title might signify the same person, but with a differ- 
ent function to perform, under different circumstances. 
And, lastly, with the lapse of years it was not impossible 
for the title of a certain kind of cook to carry with it an 


1Cf. Arist., Paz, 139 ff. 2Cf. pp. 52 f. 
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entirely new signification. The lack of any complete dis- 
cussion of the subject may possibly be due, in part at least, 
to these very reasons. 

Among the passages in modern works that I have found 
on this subject, the article by E. Potter in the Dictionnaire 
des antiquités, grecques et romaines, of Daremberg and 
Saglio (s. v. ‘“‘Coquus ou Cocus’’) seems to be the most 
comprehensive. Yet this makes no pretensions to an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject, and some conclusions in 
this article are liable to change upon a more thorough study 
of all the evidence afforded in literature.’ Many references 
to various aspects of the question are found scattered through 
the valuable Lehrbuch of Hermann.’ In Hugo Blamner’s 
separate work’ there are also statements regardiug the prov- 
ince of those designated by certain words. Certain phases 
of the cook’s life are discussed by Bekker in his Charikles.‘ 
Mahaffy has, moreover, presented parts of the subject in 
popular form in his interesting book, Social Life in Greece.’ 
Wherever I have found the subject treated by other modern 
writers, I shall endeavor to give honor to whom honor is 
due. ‘The books mentioned above contain the fullest gen- 
eral discussions I have been able to discover. 

A word is here in order regarding the method which I 
shall use in the presentation of the subject. The word sa- 
yepos designated and included those cooks who were supreme 
in their art at the time when the most evidence is available 
concerning their profession. The discussion of these per- 
sons will therefore serve as the fundamental part of this 
work. And, furthermore, since this word payepos has not 


1Cf. pp. 29 ff. 

2Cf. K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der griechischen Privatalterthtmer® (red. ab 
Hugo Bltimner, 1882), pp. 218, 223, 227, 228, etc. 

8Cf. Hugo Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Ktnste bet 
Griechen und Rémern (Leipzig, 1875), I, pp. 82-84. 

4Cf. W. A. Bekker, Charikles (red. ab Herm. Goll, 1878), II, pp. 206, 318, ete. 

5Cf. J. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, pp. 281 ff. 
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the same signification at all times, as will be shown below, it 
has appeared most suitable to use the Greek word through- 
out this discussion. The relations of the payepo: to cooks 
indicated by other words will therefore be mentioned only 
in a general way. But at some future time it is my pur- 
pose to publish as a second part to this discussion the 
results of my study of material concerning the other various 
kinds of cooks. In this way it is hoped there will remain 
no doubt in the minds of those who read this dissertation as 
to. the correctness of the conclusions drawn from the vast 
amount of material afforded by Greek writers regarding the 
status, the distinctions, the functions, the characteristics of 
these paye:por who delighted the hearts and pleased the 
palates of so large a number of the ancient Greeks. 


PrRincEron, N. J. 
January, 1905 


CHAPTER I 
’ DERIVATION OF THE WORD Maretms 


As regards the derivation of the word aayapes. the an. 
cient lexicographers refer it to the net ary which ik found 
in sasce (or pavrei.~to knead.” And a Heratianes (i, 
198. IL 9% 10. Lentz) explains the ward: Mayages wage 
TO pacce o Tas pasas guper:' while Eustathius says (Ca, 
tn Odyss.. p. 1761. Il. 34 ff.): "Eby 5é wai Sri § pays de 
rips palys 9 Tov pacteiay pybica wapaye: rev paryeapen, & 
Suidas and the Efymologicum magnum follow Herwiianna 
in his explanation of the etymology of the word.’ Slightly 
varying in their tenor are the remarks of other writers on 
etymology when treating of this word, but they are generally 
agreed in referring it to the same root as occura in the verb 
pacow.* 

Hence the primal signification of the word waa aaao- 
ciated with the making of bread. But other worda were 
afterward used for ‘‘bakers,”* and the word pdyepoy came 
to have a very specific meaning.” And this view agrees with 
the statement of Paulus’ (in Festus, p. 58, 1 M.): “Qoceum 
et pistorem apud antiquos eundem fuisse accepimus.” 


1Cf. Arist., Hg. 55, ‘wagav pepaxéros,”’ 

2Suid. and Etym. mag.,s. v. Cf. also Herodian. fi, 412, 1. 14, Lanta: Mdyespoy 
wapa Td pacow Hyovy 6 Tas pacas pepigwy, from Ktym. Orion, 100, 4, 

8Cf. Etym. Gudian., s. v.; Schaefer on Gregor. Cor., pp. 280 and 006, 

4Such words as dproxéros, apromoids, otrowods, It in my Intontion at aome futur 
time to publish the results of my investigation concerning the une and appllaatlon 
of these words. 

5Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. ‘*Coquus,”" and Hugo Blamnar, Taoknologle u, 
Terminologie der Gewerbe u. Ktinate bei Gr. u. ROm. ( Lolpelg, 1875), 1, 82 ff, 


6Cf. Pliny, N. H. xviii, 108: ‘‘Certumquo fit Atel Capitonia mententla, ccrsenm 
tum panem lautioribus coquere solitos pistorosque tantum oon il far planbhant 
nominatos; nec cocos vero habebant in servitiis nosque ox maoollo sondusmhant,” 
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Before the time of Euripides and Aristophanes, there- 
fore, the word payepos had received another meaning, which 
was quite distinct from its root signification and primitive 
use. It was henceforth familiarly employed in its new 
sense.’ And inasmuch as we are not familiar with the word 
as used in its original signification, it is only with the later 
meaning that we are now concerned. 

1Cf. Eur., Cycl. 396-406, and see p. 56; also Arist., Acharn. 1015, Pax 1017, etc. 


CHAPTER II 
SOCIAL STATUS OF THE MATEIPOI 


I. AS DEPICTED IN HOMER 


In Homeric times the habits of life were simple. The 
food was coarse and consisted mainly of roasted meats (for 
the most part cattle), of which large quantities were pre- 
pared for particular occasions. Nor was there any distinc- 
tion made in the fare for different persons, as Athenaeus 
(i, 8f-9a) observes: 


‘AnrAnv ovv droddéduxe tHv Siatray waco. kai THv airnv Gpoiws Bact- 
Abou iSubrars, véous wperBvrats, <A€ywv: 
napa dé fecrny éerdvvcce tpdreLay, 
atrov 8 aidoin rappin mapeOnxe pépovoa. 
Sartpos Sé xpeov wivaxas rapeOnxey delpas, 
xai TovTwy Grrav Kal ws émi ro woAd Boeiwy: wapa 8 radra, obre év 
€optais ovr’ év ydos ovr’ év dAAy ovvddw mwaparibyow ovdev, Kairor 
moAAdxis Tov ‘Ayapeuvova roiujcas SamviLovta trois dpiocrous>.’ 


And so even at the feast of the suitors, as Athenaeus (i, 9 ), 
c) again notes, the food is simple and plain. Yet there 
seems to have been a kind of sacredness attaching to the 
feasts in general in the Homeric period because of the sacri- 
fices which preceded them. Hence the heroes of those days 
participated’ in the preparations for the feasts. The king 


1Cf. Suidas, Lexicon, 8. v. "Ounpos (II, p. 1099 Bernh.), and see E. Hiller, Rh. 
Mus. XL (1885), pp. 204 ff. 
2Cf. Odyas. iii, 32 f.: 
"Ev0’ dpa Néorwp foro avy vider, audi 8 éraipor 
8air’ évruvépevor xpéa 7’ @rtwy dAda 7’ Suainaee 
also Odyss. xv, 321 ff., where Odysseus boasts: 
Apnorocivy oven dv pot épiacee Bpords dAdos, 
wup 7’ ed raeal bea. re EVAa Bava ey aah 
Sa:rpetcai re nai Orica Kai oivoxojcas, 
old te Tots ayaboio: wapadpwwer xépnes, 
And sce Ath. i, 18 a, b. 
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himself might slay the victim and perform the sacrifice, as 
does Agamemnon in the Iliad (iii, 292 ff.) :' 

"H xat dad oropayous apvov rane vyAE yaAKo: 

Kal TOUs pev KaTéOnKey éxt yOovds doraipovtas, 

Oupov Sevopévovs: aro yap pévos elAeTo yaAxds. 
From such passages as these Athenaeus concludes (xiv, 
660c): Odrtws evdofov Fv Kai péyotov 7d THS payepiKts 
téxyns a€lwpa. But in reality, strictly speaking, there was 
no payepixyn tTéxvyn in the Homeric period, nor did the simple 
customs of the times demand the services of the skilled pro- 
fessional cook who later appeared prominently in Greek 
life. The members of the household, whether free born or 
slaves, at that time performed the simple duties of the home 
and did not consider such labors as at all disgraceful. 
There were, of course, slaves belonging to the household, 
but no one whose special province was the culinary depart- 
ment.” The one who approached most nearly the payepos 
of later times, therefore, was the datpos, but even this per- 
son can hardly be compared with the skilled wayepos in his 
functions.” In brief, his duty was to dispense the meats to 
the feasters after having cut them into smaller pieces. 

The word payepos, then, does not occur in Homer, nor 
do any derivatives from the same root, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. What is particularly to be noted, how- 
ever, is that cooking was not then looked upon as a peculiarly 
servile act. 

II. AS DEPIOTED IN GREEK COMEDY 


As has already been observed, the art of the paryepos 
was well advanced at the time of the Old Comedy, and this 


1(‘f, Odyes. iii, 442 f.: 
TléAexuy 5¢ MeverrorAenos Opacuundns 
ofdy éxwy ev xerpi rapioraro Bovy éemxdpwr. 
2Cf. Pliny, N. H. xviii, 108, for a statement of a similar state of affairs among 
the early Romans. 


3The material which I have collated on the Sacrpds will be used in a subsequent 
article. 
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was the term used to designate the skilled professional cook." 
This fact will be made clear in the further presentation of 
the subject, especially in the discussion of the times and 
occasions at which payerpor were employed in their profes- 
sional capacity.” To the mind of one who has studied the 
characters portrayed in Greek Comedy, particularly in the 
fragments of the Middle and New Comedy, there should be 
no doubt as to the very important roéle which paryepo: as 
a class played in the life of the times. It must be constantly 
borne in mind, however, that we are not now considering the 
condition of the domestic slaves who performed the ordinary 
duties of the household and aided in the usual daily cooking 
done at home. The paryepos of this and succeeding times 
was quite another character, as will appear in the course of 
this discussion. 

The attempt is here made to depict briefly the place of the 
pdryetpoe on the comic stage more as a means to establish- 
ing their social status at the time than with the intention of 
characterizing them thoroughly, though the characteristics 
of the cook in general are largely determined from the study 
of the comic fragments, and these will be discussed more at 
length in a later chapter.’ First of all, then, our attention 
is directed to 

(a) The masks of the paryepo in Greek Comedy.— Here 
our most fruitful source on the character of the payepos in 
Comedy, outside of the Comedy itself, is a passage in Athe- 
naeus (xiv, 659a): 

*Exddovy of radasot Tov pev rrodetixov padyetpov Maicwva, tov 8 éxromiov 
Térrvya. Xpiourmos 8’ 6 pirdc0g0s tov Maiowva. ard rot pacdobaz olerat 
xexAjo Oat, olov rov dual Kai mpos yaorépa vevevxora, dyvowv or. Mat- 
gTwv yéyovey kupwpdias Uroxpirns Meyapets Td yévos, Os Kai TO TpoTwrelov 
eUpe To dx’ avrov xadovpevov Maiowva, os Aprorodpavys dyoiv é Bufdyris 
év ro rept [lpocwrey, eipdiv atrov paoxwv kai Td Tov Oepdrrovros mpocwmov 


1Cf. pp. 4 and 6. 2Cf. pp. 48 ff. *See pp. 73 ff. 
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Kai TO TOU payeipov. Kai EiKOTWS Kai Ta TOUTS TpérOVTA TKmppLaATA 
KaXElTaL poLTwViKd. 

The passages found in Hesychius and Eustathius are 
clearly based on the statement of Athenaeus.’ But Pollux 
(Onom. iv, 148-50) also tells us—doubtless using the infor- 
mation gained from the great work of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, Iept Ilpoowmwy, quoted above by Athenaeus, as Zielin- 
ski points out?—that there were two different masks for the 
paryepoc in the New Comedy: 

Ta 8 dovAwy mpdowra Kwpxa marmos, ipyepov Oepdzrwv, Kdtrw Tpryias 
q] Kdrw rerpixwpévos, Oepdrav ovdos, Oepdarrwy Maicuwv,® Oepdrwv Térne€, 
Ty€pav éxicertos. 6 ev wdarmos povos TeV Oepardvrwv ToALs ert, Kal 
SnAot drercepov. . . . . 6 de Maiocwv® Oepdrwv dadaxpos muppds 
éorw. 65 Sé Geparwy Térrié padaxpds péAas, dio 4% rpia Boorpixua 
peXrava émixeipevos, kat Gpow év TO yeveiw, Sudatpopos THV dy. 

From these passages it is seen that the characters of the 
native payepos and the foreign pdryepos were clearly dis- 
tinguished on the comic stage, even as late as the New Attic 
Comedy, by certain masks which bore the names of Maicwv 
and Térr&, respectively. Moreover, according to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, the mask of the native paye:pos was 
so named from its inventor, the Megarian actor Maeson.‘ 
Athenaeus further tells us (xiv. 659c) that Polemon said 
Maeson was from the Sicilian (Hyblaea) Megara. His words 
are these: Tov dé Maiowva IloAduwv év rois wpos Tipasoy éx 
tav év Lixedia hyoty elvar Meydpwv kal ov« éx tov Nicatov, 

1Cf. Hesych., Lez., 8. vv. Maiowy and Térreé; Eustath. on Hom. Odyas, (xiv, 78), 


p. 1751, 53 ff. Compare also F. G. Schneidewin in Conj. Crit., p. 122, on Hesychius, 
8. v. Movowves, 

2Cf. Th. Zielinski, Quaest. com., pp. 63-66. 

8 Bekker’s correction of the MS reading, adopted by E. Bethe in his edition of 1900. 

*Schneidewin (loc. cit. supra) would make Maeson a poet also; but this does/ 
not so much concern us in this connection. Compare also Meineke, Frgta. coms 
Graec. I, pp. 22 ff. It may be further noted that Wilamowitz (in Hermes IX, 389 f.) 
objects to Schneidewin’s “ plattrationalistiche Methode.” The other derivation of 
this name, Maeson (from the verb pacacGa), is hardly to be accepted. But compare 
Zielinski, loc. ctt. 
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Zielinski (loc. cit.) thinks this Maeson was a comic character 
well known both to Nisaean Megara and to Hyblaean Megara. 
But while this is doubtless true as regards the character in 
Comedy, the view of Schneidewin (in Conj. crit., pp. 120-29) 
that the actor Maeson was from Nisaean Megara is, to my 
mind, more to be commended. I cannot agree with Zielin- 
ski, however, when he assumes that the comic character 
Maeson appeared in different roles. There is no evidence 
in either Athenaeus or Pollux to this effect, but the masks 
of the waryepoe and Oepazrovres alone are mentioned in this 
connection. Zielinski makes this assumption, too, despite 
the fact that he rightly, as I think, rejects (with A. Nauck’) 
the statement of Festus in a passage which has doubtless 
become corrupted in the course of the changes which this 
work has undergone. From this character of the Maeson, 
then, arose the oxoppata patcwwxd that were afterward 
familiar in the plays of the comic poets at Athens. 

The name Tér7é given to the mask of the foreign paryerpos 
is not so easy of explanation. Indeed, scholars have thus 
far failed to give a satisfactory reason for the use of this 
word in this relation. It seems to be well established that 
the origin of the character Maeson was in the Dorian Comedy.’ 
Then are we to suppose, with Zielinski’ and others, that the 
character of the Térré did not exist alongside of that of the 
Maicwv? The mask called Maécoyv represented the domestic 
pdryerpos. But why should this type of uaryerpos be specially 


1Cf. A. Nauck, Arist. Byz. frgta., pp. 276, 277, where the passage from Festus is 
cited. The latter originally must have contained the quotation from Aristophanes 
of Byzantium himself. O. Ribbeck (in Alazon, p. 26) holds to the opposite view of 
the Festus passage, which he apparently accepts in its entirety. See Zielinski, 
Quatest. com., p. 64, n. 1. 


2It is beyond the province of this discussion to dwell upon the meaning of the 
expression, ‘‘ Dorian Comedy."* The mask was Dorian and comic, however, in that 
it was the invention of the Megarian comic actor, Maeson. 


8Cf. Quaest. com., p. 66: ‘*Doricae tamen comoediae personam fuisse Tettigem 
non crediderim; etymologiam frustra odieris, veterum autem testimonia de Attico 
omnia loquuntur Tettige. Iam cum Atheniensium deliciae fuerint cicadae, fieri 
potest ut Athenis primum sit inventa persona ista, ut ‘Epnwvevs aliae.” 


‘we 


a. Sen ee ogee e Vv 
woke Cepuonlh due lad oA Cer met (perv) 1a tM wTls9 a4 he se Mec, 
Camint bh he Ort: aot p, jini! i Nee Her oe havi ln handbed 
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portrayed, if there were not set over against it the class of 
the foreign paye:po: represented by the mask called Térm£? 
It is, moreover, noteworthy that Athenaeus says both these 
names of masks were used by those whom he calls 0¢ zradavol. 
These words must refer to none other than the earliest comic 
poets, since we have no trace of any reference to these char- 
acters by name in the fragments of the Old Comedy at 
Athens. Let us therefore suppose that the mask called 
Tér7cé was also familiar to Dorian Comedy. How, then, 
shall we explain the name itself? 

It is well known that the Athenians in early times wore 
representations of the cicadae in some form of ornaments as 
emblematic of their being indigenous to the soil (auvrdyOoves). 
In fact, Thucydides tells us that even in his day it had not 
been long since the older Athenians left off wearing these 
golden ornaments in their hair.’ Aristophanes also refers 
to this old custom in the Nubes (983): ’Apyaia ye Kal 
Aurrododn Kal tettiyeov avapecta.? This custom and notion 
of the old Athenians was doubtless well known to the people 
of Megara at that time, especially since, at the close of the 
seventh century before our era, the Megarians and Athenians 
had met in the conflict (between 610 and 600 B.0.) which 
was finally decided by arbitration in favor of the Athenians. 
This would necessarily leave feelings of hostility in the minds 
of the Megarians. What more suitable, then, than that in 
the Dorian Comedy the mask of the foreign paryerpos should 
receive its name in ridicule of a custom in a neighboring 
rival state? How could this have been more successfully 
accomplished than by having this character on the comic 
stage wear cicadae in the manner which characterized their 
neighbors, the Athenians? In this way the Megarians might 


1Thuc. i, 6: Kai ot mpecBurepoe . . . . OV wodds xpdvos éwedy) . .. . ewavoavTo.... 
Xpvoar terriywy évépoes kpwBYACY avadovpmevor Tay ev TH KEpaA TPLx@v. 

2Cf. Suidas under the lemma rertiywv avayueora, where he explains the use of the 
epithet as applied to the Athenians. Cf. also Arist., Hq. 1331, rerreyoddpas. 
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also further make sport of the claim of the Athenians that 
they and the cicadae were indigenous to the soil (if we accept 
this interpretation of the custom), by calling the mask of the 
foreign payepos by this name. I would therefore hold— 
what seems to me most likely —that the name of the character 
TérrEé in Dorian Comedy originated in this reference to an 
ancient and familiar custom of the Athenians. The reputa- 
tion of Athenian paryetpo: among other peoples of that remote 
time may have added’ much to the effectiveness of such a 
representation in the Dorian Comedy. 

The name would thus have been handed down to the time 
of the New Attic Comedy, along with that of Maeson, though 
its real origin had long since been forgotten in the course of 
three centuries. For it must be borne in mind that Pollux, 
in the passage quoted above, is describing the characters of 
the New Attic Comedy. It will presently be seen that the 
characters of both the domestic and the foreign payerpor 
were in evidence on the comic stage of later times, though 
Pollux may simply have applied the old names of the masks, 
as he learned them from preceding writers, to the two dis- 
tinctive types of wdyetpo: that still prevailed at the period of 
the New Attic Comedy. But the old names no longer carried 
with them the exact significance that attached to them when 
the masks were invented for use in the Dorian Comedy. 

(b) Conditions portrayed in Greek Comedy.—Let us 
next endeavor to discover as far as possible the social condi- 
tion of the payepo: as portrayed under these masks in 
comedy. Here again the statement of Athenaeus quoted 
above (p. 13) claims our first attention: 


a A g ig Ld , e a 
Xpvourmos . . . . , dyvoov Gr. Maiowy yéeyove xwopwdias trroxpurns 
Meyapeis rd yévos, Os Kai 7d mpoowmeioy elpe TO dm’ abrov Kadovpevov 
Maicwva, as ‘Aporopavys pyoiv 6 Bufayrios év to wept Ipocwrey, 
e a t | 4 N Q A 4 4 N A ~ 
cipety abrév ddcxwy Kal TO Tov Oepdrovros mpdowmov Kai TO TOD 
id 
paryetpov. 


nn 
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The information contained in this passage from Athenaeus 
has an important bearing upon the social status of paryerpor 
at the period of the Dorian Comedy. For if the actor Mae- 
son invented two separate and distinct masks for the paryerpos 
and the Oepa7rwy, as is clearly demonstrated, must we not 
conclude that the condition of the payepo: of the time 
differed from that of the ordinary Oepazrovres? Yet someone 
may point to the Pollux passage already quoted (p. 14), as 
proving that the payepos in comedy was depicted as a 
Geparrwv or even a dovdos (if we hold to the earlier distinc- 
tion in the use of these words). But Pollux is here discuss- 
ing the characters of the New Attic Comedy, as has been 
noted, and during this later period there seems to have been 
much more reason for such a reference to the comic charac- 
ter of the payepox. This will be made clear below. More- 
over, it may be argued that another passage in the same 
author (Onom. iv, 118 f.), where he is discussing the comic 
dress, goes to prove that the paye:pos was not attired in 
comedy as the ordinary S5odA0s. His words are these: 

Kwpuxy) 82 eoOys efwpis: gore 58 yurov Aevads, donpos, xara THY 
dpirrepay wevpay padyy oix éxwv, dyvamtos. . . . . TH S¢ trav dovAwy 
eSwpids. xat iparidiv te mpdcxetas evxov, 3 éyxduBwpua A€yerar, 7 
éxippynya. tp Se payeipy SerdAH dyvarros 7 écOys.' 

A passage in Lucian (De saltatione, cap. 29) confirms this 
belief: 

‘H xwpedia 8 xai trav rpoodrwv airy To KatayéAacTov pépos TOU 
TEpTrvod airy vevouuev, ola, Adwy Kat TeBiwy Kal payeipwy mpocwrra. 
For it must be remembered that Lucian was familiar with 
such names as these here mentioned, from the Roman comic 
poets, who commonly employed them as slave-names. In 
this place, then, Lucian apparently distinguishes between 
such slave characters as these names would indicate at his 


1See the chapter on ‘‘ Dress of the Mdyetpo,”” where this passage is further dis- 
cussed (pp. 71 f.). 
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time on the comic stage, and the character of the payespos 
in comedy. Yet our chief evidence for the Dorian Comedy 
is contained in the quotation from the work of Aristophanes 
of Byzantium preserved by Athenaeus. From this passage 
alone, however, we may safely conclude that the paryeupos 
in early Greek Comedy, at least, was portrayed as a Oeparrwy 
only in the free and honorable sense as opposed to the 
servile condition of the SovAos of that time, while the mask 
of the pdyepos indicated that he was of a social rank and 
standing dissimilar even to that of the ordinary Oepazrwr. 

In the Old Attic Comedy I can nowhere find a reference 
to payepo. such as would indicate a servile condition on 
their part. Wherever direct allusion is made to the payepos 
in Aristophanes, in fact, the great poet seems to imply that 
 paryeipixn was the province of the skilled professional 
who, with his assistants, was employed on important occasions." 

But in the Middle and New Attic Comedy we find our 
richest, most abundant material for determining the posi- 
tion of the wayapo. The very fact that they are such an 
important figure in the Comedy of this period would lead one 
to surmise that their position was not a mean one, despite 
our recognition of the intended exaggeration of facts and 
circumstances upon the comic stage. Such things are of fre- 
quent occurrence upon the boards at the present time. But 
it is not likely that slaves should have repeatedly sustained 
so important a réle in Greek Comedy as was that of the 
paryerpos during the periods of the Middle and New Comedy. 
Atbenaeus is furthermore our authority for the following 
statement (xiv, 658f.): Ovdé yap av edpou tis tpav Sovdrov 
pdryerpdv tiva év Koppodla wrrHv trapa Ilocadirm@ pévp. This 
is confirmed beyond a doubt by my study of the comic 
fragments. Nowhere in any of the extant fragments is the 
employer of a paryepos addressed as a slave would address | 


1Cf. pp. 48f., 52, with references there given. 
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his master. In every instance the paryepos acts as an inde- 
pendent person proud of his accomplishments in his art. 
As regards the condition of these characters as portrayed in 
Posidippus (who continued to write his plays long after the 
beginning of the fourth century B. 0.), the passages to which 
Athenaeus refers may be preserved by him, as Meineke 
(IV, 514f.) has suggested, in the following (XIV, 659c):' 


"AAN’ 6 ye Tloweidurmos epi SovAwy payeipwv év “AroxAcopevy pyoiv: 

Tavti pev ovv Towra. ovpBaiver S€ re 
viv pot Suxovotvrs rapa To Serrory 
doreiov' ovx dAdoop’ éexdepwv Kpéas. 

Kal éy Svvrpdpos | 
éBaddLes ew rav rvA@v payerpos wv; 
B. évrés mvAayv yap Cav) pévov adeurvos jy. 
A, worep’ ovv addeioa; B. xar’ dyopay épydLopan: 
€rpiaro yap Tis GuorEXVs LE yvdptos. 

If we assume this to be the case, the greater is our dis- 
appointment at not being able to know how much more of 
_ these plays existed at the time of Athenaeus. For if it were 

. permitted us to explain these two passages from plays of 
Posidippus without any reference to the statement of the 
erudite Athenaeus, I would interpret them differently from 
either Casaubon or Meineke’ in the one instance, and from 
the generally accepted explanation of Dobree in the other.’ 
I would say that in both cases a virodidxovos* speaks of the 
payepos with whom he is learning the art. In the for- 
mer passage such an assistant of a wayepos glories in the 
fact that he is now serving with such a master of the art that 
he has no more fears of being caught in the act of filching 


1Cf. M. IV, 514 and 520; K. ITT, 336 and 342. 

2See Meineke, IV, 514 f. where Casaubon’s view is given, as well as his own inter- 
pretation of the fragment. 

8See M. IV, 520, where Dobree’s view is cited and adopted. 

4Cf. Posid. in Ath. ix, 376e (M. IV. 521; K. ITI, 342; 1. 10), where the word occurs 
in this sense. 
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the meat,’ at least not while in the service of so ingenious a 
person. The second fragment seems to me to confirm this 
view. This udyepos has been hired only in the sense that 
he has become a part of the retinue of a more distinguished 
disciple of the art and so says he works in the market-place. 
His superior has been employed to go into the country for 
some particular occasion, and this assistant is to accompany 
him. Hence the remark of the trod:dxovos that he is going 
outside the gates to get his dinner.? At any rate, however 
these passages may be interpreted, the evidence adduced by 
Athenaeus in support of his statement is very slight. And 
though we may accept the statement as true, without refer- 
ence to these quotations, we must decide from our study of 
other more important fragments of Posidippus that even this 
author did not commonly represent the waryetpos in a servile 
condition. In one of these fragments (M. IV, 513; K. ITI, 
335) someone hires a payerpos in the market-place, and 
the rivalries existing between members of the profession at 
such a time are clearly depicted. Again, Posidippus (M. IV, 
521; K. III, 342) portrays a prince of maryetpo: in conver- 
sation with his cuvd:axovo: (vs. 1) who gives the advice 
(vss. 3 ff.): Tov jdvoparwr | wavrwv xpatiotdy éotw év 
payeptxn | adalovela, In a third passage preserved to us 
from the same author (M. IV, 523; K. ITI, 344), a waryerpos 
boasts of one of his profession and compares him to a general 
in the midst of the conflict as he meets the ravenous mouths 
that are ready to make depredations on his dainty dishes. 
Athenaeus says, moreover, elsewhere (xiv, 661d):° Kai 
"Arekts 8 év AeBntin Snrot Ste n payepirn réxvn érreryndevpa 
Wy édrevOdpwv' troArltns yap Tis ovK ayevns év avT@ SetxvuTat Oo 


1 See p. 85, where this trait of the payecpos is discussed. 


2 Dobree’s view partly coincides with this opinion: ‘‘Nempequidam ruri degens 
hunc coquum apud forum isto die conduxerat.”’ 


8Cf. M. IIT, 440; K. II, 348. Cf. also Pliny, N. H. xviii, 108, quoted by Kock. 
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paryepos, Itis noteworthy that Alexis belongs to the transi 
tion period from the Old Comedy to the New. 

Nor should we consider the position of the uayecpor as a 
slavish one because of the ill treatment accorded them, as 
depicted by some writers of the New Comedy, for this seems 
to have happened mainly when a paryerpos was employed by 
young sports of the time for some festive occasion.’ Besides, 
fragments might be quoted which show a distinct regard for 
the feelings of the payepos.? And there was a familiar 
proverb regarding the treatment of the paryepos given by 
Eubulus to this effect (M. ITI, 235; K. II, 184) :’ 

"AXADX’ jKovoapev 
Kal rovro, vi) THV ‘Eoriav, oko. 108’ ds 
do’ av 6 payepos éfapdpry, TUrrerat, 
®s pacw, atAyTys wap’ tpiv. 
And even as late as Menander we find a similar sentiment 
expressed in one of his fragments (M.IV, 108; K. ITT, 39): 
Ovde efs 
pdyepov ddujnoas aOwos Suepvyev- 
lepomperys mas éoti Huaov H TExvn, 
which further appears to point to a common interest preva- 
lent among members of the profession. 

The payepos, therefore, was certainly not represented 
in the character of a slave on the comic stage—so far as the 
comic fragments indicate—up to the time of Posidippus, 
and even then very rarely.‘ 


1Cf. Diphilus, in Ath. vii, 292c (M. IV, 394; K. IT, 553; 11. 26 ff.); also Archedicus, 
in Ath. VII, 204d (M. IV, 436; K. IIT, 277). 
2Cf. Mnesimachus, in Ath. ix, 403 a, b (M. IIT, 568; K. II, 437; vss. 24 ff.). 
8 Cf. Philyllius in Ath. ix, 38la (M. II, 862, K. I, 784): 
*Ore av TUXN 
payecpos adcxynoas, Tov avAnrny AaBecy 
wAnyas. 
4Too much must not be inferred from the fact that the Roman comic poets who 
imitated the writers of the New Attic Comedy depicted the cooks as in a slavish con- 
dition. While Plautus and Terence drew largely from Greek sources, they would 
nevertheless be likely to represent menials of their own times as slaves in their imi- 
tations or adaptations of plays from the Greek. Moreover, the paye:po: were not the 
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We next turn to the consideration of the evidence at our 
disposal outside of Comedy. 


III. AS DEPICTED OUTSIDE OF COMEDY 


(a) Before 300 B. C.—Too much stress must not be laid 
upon the statement quoted by Athenaeus (xiv, 661e) from 
writers on cookery: 

Kai of ra ‘Opaprurua 8¢ ovyypdipavres “HpaxAeidns tre xal TAaidxos 

6 Aoxpds ovx dpporrav pact <‘‘dovAaow THv payepunv, GAN’ odd Tots 
Tvxover Tov éXevépwr.”’ 
And yet such a statement seems to be confirmed by the 
public honors conferred on the pdyerpor in certain places. 
Timaeus,' for example, says that certain persons were crowned 
at public feasts of the Sybarites, év ols orepavotcbar Kai 
TOV payeipwy Tos apiota Ta trapateOdvra StacKxevacavtas. 
Cleidemus also gives evidence of the condition of the uaryerpor, 
according to Athenaeus (xiv, 660a)? 

“Ore 38 cepvov Av H payapun pabeiv gor éx trav APjvyor Kynpikwv. 
ode yap payeipwv kat Bouvriruy éretyov rdf, as pyow KAciSypos év 
IIpwroyovias mpdtw. 

Cleidemus apparently refers to this same office of the wayepor 
as public functionaries in another passage quoted by Athe- 
naeus (xiv, 660d) :° 


"Ev &8€ toe mpdty ris “ArOidos KAciSnpos Pidov drodaiva payeipwv 
éxévruv Synprovpyuas Tysds, ols kat TO TAnOOs evepyeiv Epyov Fv. 


Among the Spartans, we learn from Herodotus (vi, 60), the 
art of the wayerpos was an inherited one: 


only class of cooks depicted in the New Attic Comedy. The Roman writers very prob- 
ably chose to portray the condition of the class that most nearly accorded with the 
status of cooks in their own day. 

1Cf. Athen. xii, 519d ande; F. H. G.I, 2. 

2Cf. F. H. G.I, 32. The entire passage will be discussed at greater length in a 
subsequent chapter. See pp. 55 f. 

8Cf. F. H. G.I, 359. The latter part of the text is evidently corrupt. Possibly 
évepyecy here may be equal to evepyeretvy, as Schweighfuser has suggested (ad h. 1.). 
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Supepovrat Se xat rdde Aiyurriows Aaxedarpdviot of Kypuxes abtOv 
Kat atAnTat Kat payerpo. exdéxovras Tas TaTpwias Téxvas, Kat avANTHS TE 
atAnréw yiverar xai pdyepos payeipov Kal xypuf Kypuxos: ov Kara 
Aaprpopwvinv érurPewevoe GAAOL odéas wapaxAyniovor, GANA KaTa Ta 
waTpia émreX€ovcr. 
Here again, as Stein observes in his note on the passage,’ the 
reference is to the official uayerpo. who were employed at 
sacrifices and ¢d/7va among the Spartans and set up statues 
of their heroes at these ¢idiria, according to Polemon.? A 
more comprehensive statement is that of Demetrius: 


Anpytpios 8’ 6 Skyros év Exxasdadrw Tpwxot Suxdopov év TH 
Aaxwvun pyow éri tas 6500 THs KaXoupévys “YaxivOidos iSptcOa jpwas 
Madrrwva xai Kepawva tro tov éy rois diderions rovowvrewv Te Tas palas 
Kat Kepavvivtwv Tov dlvov duxdvewy. 


We may compare also the statement in Athenaeus (iv, 
172f-173b) regarding the Delian paryetpor.* All these pas- 
sages apparently refer directly to the maryepor in their 
public official capacity. Can we doubt that they were not 
slaves who were thus honored? Surely there is nothing in 
the quotations cited above to lead one to suppose they were 
in a servile condition, while the use of such words as dsaxe- 
vov and such expressions as payelpwy éyovtwy SnucoupytKas 
tiwas with reference to them naturally leads us to conclude 
that no allusion can here be made to ordinary slaves. 

But these are not the only references to the older paryerpor 
among the Greeks. The first Olympian victor was a pmaryet- 
pos, according to Athenaeus (ix, 382b):° Kalra «ai o 

1Cf. Macan’s note on the same passage. 


2See Athen. ii, 39c: HoAduwy dyciv ev Movyyxia jpwa "Axpatorétny riynacba, mapa 8é 
Zaaptiaracs Marrwva cai Kepdwva jpwas urd tivwy payetpwry ispvaba ev trois Hecderiots, 

8Cf. Athen. iv, 173f. See also Eustathius on Odyss., p. 1413, ll. 20 ff., where this 
passage is quoted. Compare Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 278. 

4This passage is discussed in a subsequent chapter; cf. p. 49. 

I< Quoted by Eustathius on I1l., p. 879, 1. 41, where the expression ov peydAns réxvns 

dvOpwros wy, dAAa payecpos, is doubtless influenced by a knowledge of the position of 
the pdayecpos in later times. 


Og tar amagra teen ta {raf - 4 psy 
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mpatos Tav Tov "OAvpTidow ayova avadnoapdvwv KéporBos 
tradition should have prevailed among pdyepo: as famous 
as those of the Eleans appear to have been.’ Reference is 
made to the wife of an Elean payepos by the writer of a 
speech that has been transmitted to us under the name of 
Demosthenes.” This Nicarete is mentioned as Xapiolou 
pev ovoa tov *"Hrelov azrerevOepa, ‘Imaiov dé tod payeipou 
tov éxeivou yuvn7. Hippias himself was doubtless at least 
afreedman. There seems to be satisfactory evidence at hand 
of a certain Thearion, a baker, having been an Athenian 
citizen.” Much more may we suppose, from all the evidence 
adduced, that in the earliest times the payepor were often 
likewise citizens. But especially do frequent references in 
Plato and other writers in early times indicate that 7 aye 
puxn téyvn was held in some repute at Athens.‘ : 

(b) After 300 B. C—That a change in the condition 
of the wayepos began to be noticeable during the first half 
of the third century before Christ seems to be proved from 
numerous references in late authors, but more particularly 
from statements made by Athenaeus. Noteworthy are these 
words of Athenaeus (xiv, 659a): Aotror 8 dyorroot rrapir- 
Oov wre wpetwv Maxeddver rodr’ érirndevoavrav fd: bBpw 
) 80 atrvylay Tov alypadroticbacayv medewv. He is here 
using the term oyorroot loosely for payepo.” With the 
ever-increasing conquest, therefore, came a corresponding 
increase in the luxury connected with the every-day life of 
certain peoples. The skilled paryetpo: were doubtless taken 
along with the spoils of war in Macedonian times, and thus 
became a part of the domestic retainers of kings and 

1 See p. 39. | 

2Cf. [Demosth.], 59, 18. 

8Cf. Plato, Gorg. 518 B, and see p. 29 and n. 2. 


4Cf. Plato, Politicus 289 A and C, and see pp. 91f. 
5Cf. Ath. xiv, 659c: *AAA’ 6 ye Tlocvetdtwwos wepi SovAwy paycipwr, etc. 


6 ’Hycios padyepos jv. It is not surprising that such a/ . 
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princes. The statement of Athenaeus seems to be confirmed 
by a story told by Plutarch (De lib. educ. 11, B and C) 
concerning one of the Antigonid kings (277-168 B.c.). 
Here the mention of an apytpayetpos goes to show that there 
were other payepoe in the royal household. This man was 
intrusted with a commission of some importance. Plutarch’s 
account is as follows:’ 

*Avriyovoy 8¢ tov Baciriéa tov Moxeddvev érepdodpbadpov ovra THv 
anpwow mpopepwy eis ov petpiav épyyv KatéoTnoEe. Tov yap apxysayet- 
pov Eirporiwva yeyernuévov év rager wémpas wapayevéoOar pos avrov 
néiov Kai Adyov Sodver al AaBely’ ratra 9’ dmayyéAXovtos éxetvou pos 
avrov Kat moAAdKis mpooovros ‘ev old” epynoev “dre duov pe Oras TO 
KixAwme rapabeivat,” dvediLwv tov pév Ste wnypds, Tov 9° ote pdyerpos Fv. 
The explanation of the author may be justly taken as apply- 
ing only to the condition of the wayerpos in much later times, 
with which he himself was familiar. 

Certainly, by the time of Athenaeus payerpor had become 
a regular part of the household, as we learn from his work 
(vi, 275d): 

Niv 8€, &s @edropzros ioropel év ty mpwty Tov Durruiv, ovdeis 

€ore Kal TOY peETpiws EvTopOUpevwY, GoTIS Ov ToAUTEAR pev TpareLav 
mapariBera:, payeipous S¢ kai Oepareiav GAAnV woAHV KéxryTat Kat TAEiw 
daravg ta xa’ yycpay 7 wpdrepoy év rats €oprais Kai tais Ovoias 
dvyALoxov. 
Those of moderate means, therefore, as well as the rich, in 
the time of Athenaeus had skilled pdyerpor among the ser- 
vants of the house. The existence of this state of affairs is 
lamented by such a writer as Clement of Alexandria (p. 268, 
Potter) : 

Pevyovres yap avrovpyiav Kat avroduxoviay éxi rovs Oepdrovras 
katadevyovow, dyorowy Kal tpareLoToov Kai Trav évréxvws eis poipas 
KATATELVOVTWY TA KpEa. TOV TOA TYWYOUpEVOL GxXAoV. 


1The story is told about the rhetorician Theocritus, who was punished (11C) 
for the reply made to the payecpos here mentioned. 
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The rich, as often happens, carried things to excess, so that 
we hear of one wealthy man who compelled his pd-yecpor 
to learn the dialogues of Plato and recite them as the food 
was served to the guests at table." But such practices were 
generally discountenanced, Athenaeus seems to say. It may 
be inferred that some of the payepo, at least, were not 
uneducated. Still the personal characteristics of the skilled 
baryecpos apparently do not differ greatly from those paryerpou 
of former times, if we may judge from the description of the 
imaginary feast in Athenaeus. Indeed, professional payet- 
pot who were not a part of any household probably still 
existed. 

The payepo: (in a technical sense) having become so 
much more common, they were naturally treated with much 
less regard than in their palmy days of the past. This was 
sometimes carried to an extreme, so that Epictetus condemns 
(Dissert. iii, 19, 5) the unjust treatment at the hands of 
the pedagogues of the time: 

IldAw av py evpwpev gayev é& Badaveiov, ovdérof?’ yyav Kata- 

orAXAa tHv érOupiav 6 radaywyds, GANG depen Tov payetpov. avOpwrre, 
py yap éxeivov ve radaywyov Karecryocapev; GAG Tod madiov Hpov: 
rovro éravop0ov, rovro HpeAct. 
Passages in Lucian point to a like estimation of the condition 
of the payepo.? Their actual condition as late as Athe- 
naeus is very clearly demonstrated in his book, which has 
already been quoted many times. A striking passage is the 
following (x, 420e): 

Oi S& viv cuvdyovtes exit ra Setxva Koi padtora of dro THS KaARS 
"Arcfavdperas Bodo, xexpdyact, BAaopypover Tov olvoxdov, Tov Sudxovov, 
Tov payepov' KAaiovos 8’ of raides Tumrrdpevor KovdvAos dAAos aAAobev. 
Kat ovx oloy of KexAnpevor pera rdons dndias Seurvotow, dAAa Kav Tixy 
Ovoia tis otca, wapaxaArvipdpevos 6 Beds olyyoerar KaTaditrov ov pdvov 
TOV olkov, GAAG Kai THY WoW aracay. 


1Cf. Athen. ix, 381/-382b. 
2Cf. Lucian, De mercede cond., 32,691; Vitar. auctio, 20,560; De parasito, 12, 850. 
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And a payepos at the banquet of the Deipnosophistae is 
made to reply (ix, 405e): Karadpoveis drt paryetpds etpe 
lows Scov amd TavTns THS Téyvns eipydoap’ eyo, etc. From 
many similar passages in Athenaeus we see that the udyecpor 
of that time brought the food into the dining-room, engaged 
in conversation with the guests, and frequently described 
the process of preparing some dish on which they prided 
themselves.. They received their due meed of praise 
from the epicureans present at such times.’ Yet they are 
spoken of as 6 7rais or even 6 otvypartias (though in jocular 
vein ).” 

Hence we must conclude that, though the title of wayer- 
pos continued to be applied to the professional cook of late 
Greek times,‘ its significance, as regarded his social position, 
from the third century before our era underwent consider- 
able changes in accordance with the general changed condi- 
tions of life. 


1Cf. Athen. ix, 88la, where a payespos describes how he cooked a pig to the 
delight of the guests; ix, 406a, where the dish rhodonia is described; xiv, 662e, 
where a payepos explains the preparation of a dish that bears the name of pipe. 
And numerous other examples might be cited. 

2Cf. Athen. ix, 382b: ‘O wats ewi rH payerpexy codig exacveeis, etc. 

3 Cf. places cited above (n. 1); also Athen. xiv, 658e. 

4Cf. Diog. Laert. ii, 72, and see p. 50 below, where the passage is quoted. 


CHAPTER III 
NAMES OF MATEIPOI 


It has seemed worth while to consider the names which 
payepo. have in Greek literature, especially since a recent 
writer’ contends that these names, even in the Greek Comedy, 
indicate the condition of slaves for the payepo. No 
attempt will be made to prove that the social condition of 
pearyetpo. can be determined at all from the names they 
possessed, but simply that it is not demonstrable that their 
names are indicative of their standing. A number of such 
names found in inscriptions are also included for the sake of 
completeness. 

These names easily fall into two convenient groups: 
(1) those names which occur in Greek Comedy; (2) those 
names which are found outside of the Comedy. 

First, then, let us eliminate those names which evidently 
do not belong to payepo. In Comedy we find the famous 
baker (aprtoxdzros) Thearion (Arist., in Ath. iii, 112e) ;’ 
the tpazretovods Dracon (Diph., in Ath. vii, 291/); the 
noted owyozrods Simos (Alexis, in Ath. iv, 1646); Syrus, 
who may not be any sort of a cook (Eriphus, in Ath. iv, 
137d). Outside of Comedy are the names of Cyrebus, 
aprorows (Xen., Mem. ii, 7, 6); Cyniscus, dprapos 
(I. G. A., Roehl, 543); Coecoa, not necessarily a cook 
(Sophron, in Ath. ix, 380e and 409a). These names, con- 
sequently, do not concern us in our present discussion. 

Again, there are a few names of foreign payepo who, 
we may suppose, were never in Greece proper. As such may 


(Cf. E. Potter, in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des ant. grecques et romaines, 8. v. 
“Coquus ou Cocus.”’ 


2Cf. Antiph. in Ath. iii, 112c and d; Plato, Gorg. 518 B. 
29 
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be mentioned Cadmus, payepos of a Syro-Phoenician king 
(Ath. xiv, 658 e and f); Pelignas, the skilled paryeipos 
of Alexander the Great, according to Athenaeus (xiv, 659/) ; 
Soterides,' whose skill deceived king Nicomedes (Euphron, 
in Ath. i, 7d); Batrachion,’ of Larissa, who is compared 
(in Luc., Adv. Ind. 21, 117) to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; 
Eutropion, apyipayepos (Plut., Mor. 11 B, C) of Anti- 
gonus, king of the Macedonians. These names would not 
affect whatever conclusions we may finally draw, however; 
for no one would hold that Cadmus is a distinctive slave- 
name, Pelignas occurs only in this passage, Soterides is 
mentioned in Comedy only in the two places cited above, 
EKutropion is a name rarely used. 

Having eliminated these names, we now proceed with the 
consideration of the other names in the manner indicated 
above, and shall endeavor to discover (1) the significance of 
the names of waryerpot which are found in Greek Comedy. 
Here we must distinguish between (a) names invented for 
comic effect; (6) names of men probably mere writers on the 
art of cookery; (c) names of real persons not wayecpor at all, 
but represented as such in Comedy; (d) names indicative of 
the calling; (e) names of udyecpoe proper; (ff) names that 
might possibly be slave-names. 

Taking up these groups of names in succession, under 
(a) must be placed the name Lycus (Euphron, in Athen. 


ix, 379d), which, though a good Athenian name,’ is evi- 


dently chosen to suit the character of a pdyepos who is 
noted for his habits of filching. This apt pupil is just about 


‘to leave the tutelage of his great teacher in the art and 


clearly cannot be said to be in the condition of a slave. 


1Pape (Wéorterbuch ‘der griechischen Higennamen, s. v.) does not distinguish 
between this man and the person mentioned by Euphron as quoted in Ath. ix, 377d — 
wrongly, to my mind. 


2The name occurs only in this passage. 
8Cf. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, 8. v.; Pape, 8. v. 
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(6) Here our attention is first attracted to the names 
which Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. III, 317) saw fit to give 
to the seven sages in the art of the pudyepos as they are 
described by a learned teacher of the art in a fragment of 
the *AdeAgo/; Agis the Rhodian,’ Aphthonetus, Ariston, 
Chariades the Athenian,’ Euthunus, Nereus the Chian, 
Lamprias. These are pdyepor noted for their specialties 
and may have been writers on the art. Their names, at 
least, cannot be said to denote, of themselves, a slavish con- 
dition. In fact, Pape (s. vv.) cites all the names excepting 
Ariston (which is not given for this passage)* as those of 
payeipot only for this passage. Moreover, names like Agis, 
Ariston, Chariades, Euthunus are quite familiar, not to say 
distinguished, Greek names, while Nereus would hardly be 
thought of as a characteristic slave-name. Names such as 
Aphthonetus, Ariston, and Euthunus are, because of their 
etymological signification, very well adapted to men dis- 
tinguished in their art. Lamprias is also a citizen name 
elsewhere. Anaxippus (in Ath. ix, 403e) gives us two 
other names of pdyerpoe noted in their art. These paryecpor, 
Sophon and Damoxenus, whose teacher was the Sicilian 
Labdacus, could scarcely be called slaves because of their 
names, especially since the former is also the name of a poet 
of the New Comedy and the latter occurs but rarely. Lab- 
dacus is the name of a uayetpos only in this passage. Sophon 
is mentioned as a writer on the art by Baton (in Ath. xiv, 
662c) and Pollux (Onom. vi, 70). Baton also mentions as 
writers on the art Semonactides (a name found only here), 
Tyndarichus (also in Pollux vi, 71), and Zopurinus. 
Patanion (which appears to be an invented name; compare 


1Cf. Athen. xii, 516c. 
2Cf. Sosipater in Ath. ix, 377f (M. IV, 482; K. ITI, 314; vs. 11). 


8 Despite Meineke'’s objections (loc. cit.) to this name, it must be retained, I 
think, until some more satisfactory suggestion is made than the loss of a verse after 
vsa.10. The verbs are easily supplied in vss. 7-10 from $e in vs. 6. 
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mwatayn) seems to have been a popular teacher in the art 
(Philetaer. in Ath. iv, 169e), his pupils outnumbering those 
of Stratonicus.’ But a particularly famous name was that 
of Sicon, the leading spirit in the art, according to Sosipater 
(in Ath. ix, 377f). This is a good Athenian name else- 
where, and so the fact that some writers’ use it as a slave- 
name does not argue for the slavish condition of this man. 

(c) The comic effect of the character of a wdyepos in a 
fragment of Damoxenus (in Ath. iii, 102a) is heightened 
by his claim that he was a disciple of the wise Epicurus. 
The Greek word adalovefa expresses his chief trait as here 
depicted. 

(d) Boedion is mentioned as a wayepos by Sosipater (in 
Ath, ix, 377/), the name occurring only here. This padyetpos 
was probably noted for his skill as a butcher of cattle.’ 

(e) Daedalus and Thibron may have been noted pdryerpor 
at Athens at the time of Philostephanus (in Ath. vii, 
292f-293a). These names are used of waryerpor only in this 
passage. They are common enough without having any 
stigma attached. Thibron was even nicknamed Peras 
(“Perfection”) because of his skill. Alexis (in Ath. ix, 
883c) has a pa@yepos of an ingenious nature whose name, 
Glaucias, may have been due to his color. Seuthes is com- 
pared to a general in Posidippus (in Ath. ix, 377b). The 
name occurs only here of a pa@yepos. Another name, Leucon, 
employed by Posidippus (in Ath. ix, 376e) is not a slave- 
name as used here, for Leucon is a pupil of the great master 
who is speaking on this occasion. It might easily be a slave- 
name elsewhere. 

(f) Yet some may still contend that there is positive 
evidence of the condition of the pdyepoe in such names as 
Dromon and Carion. The former occurs in a fragment of 


1 Usually referred to the noted cithara-player, but not necessarily so, I think. 
It may here be the name of another great master in the art of cookery. 


2Cf. Arist., Eccles. 867. 3 Cf. pp. 64 ff. 
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Dionysius (in Ath. ix, 381c). Nothing can be proved as 
to the social standing of the payepos here, however, for 
Dromon is represented as a pupil under the instruction of a 
noted master in the art. It is found only here as the name 
of a payetpos, and, indeed, in another fragment, of Euphron 
(in Ath. ix, 377d), the same name is applied to a club 
member who employs a paryepos for a stated occasion. 

The name Carion is not so easily disposed of. Yet even 
here the only passage in which we have certain evidence of 
the use of. the name in a comic writer is in a fragment of 
Euphron (in Ath. ix, 377d). Fortunately, the fragment is 
sufficiently long to make it clear that Carion is not a slave, 
for he has just had an experience as chef for clubmen and 
is now about to accompany another payepos to a marriage 
feast. This at least proves that the name is not always used 
in Comedy, not even in the New Comedy, of slaves. So far, 
so good. But there are two other passages quoted in late 
writers, that may both have arisen from Comedy, in which 
this name occurs of a wayerpos. The passage from Alciphron 
(3, 53, 1) is referred to Comedy by Kock.’ But the frag- 
ment proves nothing as to the real condition of the uayepos. 
In fact, it is not distinctly stated that Carion was a udyeipos. 
The payeipos o kwpumducds is recognized, however, in the 
passage in Themistius (Or. 21, 262c) by his personal 
characteristics. But here again we cannot discover any 
proof of the condition of Carion. Still someone may argue 
that the name is commonly used of slaves.*. True, but I 
have shown that the paryepos of this name in Euphron was 
not a slave, and this is the only passage from Comedy by 


1Cf. Rh. Mus. XLIIT (1888), p. 37. 


2Cf. Arist., Plut. 1100 ff. See also Hyp. v to Arist., Plut.: Kat rd Kapiwy éfeAAnn- 
Cépuevoy rov SovAov SynAor: Kapes yap ot SovAot, d0er nai » wapotuia, ev Kapds aicyn, nro év 
SovAov rafec. A similarstatement is that of Dio Chrysostom 32, 98f., De Arnim.: “Orep 
yap non woAAdas elwov, aicxiw Ta aioxpa cai KatayéAagTa paAAov, Stay 7} wepi Tas wWéAELs, 
Sowep ey rais xwppdias xai Scacxevais Kapiwva pév eciodyovres weOvovta xai Adoy ov apdépa 
xevovos yéAwre, But this was not necessarily always the case. 


Why LY weds Uawinet lait, Wt hart mA tom Costly 


ee 
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which we can really judge the condition of a payetpos who 
bears this name. 

So far as I know, these are the only names of paryecpor 
that occur in extant Comedy. It has at least been demon- 
strated that the social status of the mayerpor, as herein por- 
trayed, cannot be judged from the names applied to them. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that this fact is not used 
as an argument in proof of what seems to me to be true con- 
cerning their condition. There is too great an element of 
uncertainty involved in such a course of reasoning. Doubt- 
less names of men in high official public positions may have 
been applied to the pdyepor on the Greek stage, and the 
real condition of the characters was portrayed in the situa- 
tions presented rather than in any names that might be 
employed. 

Finally, let us consider (2) the names of payerpor outside 
the Greek Comedy. Here the material is largely drawn 
from inscriptional evidence. Plato (Gorg: 518 B) refers to 
Mithaecus,’ the writer on Sicilian cookery, and [| Pseudo- | 
Demosthenes (59, 18) mentions the wayepos Hippias, hus- 
band of a certain Nicarete. Nicarete is a freedwoman of 
one Charisius and follows a trade of her own, so that Hip- 
pias would hardly be a slave of Charisius. At any rate, his 
name does not stand for any such servile condition. The 
other references in literature are from late writers. A 
peayepos at the banquet of the Deipnosophistae (Ath. ix, 
382b) boasts that the noted Elean Coroebus was one of his 
profession.’ This may be simply a vainglorious statement 
of the mayepos, or it may contain a grain of truth in that 
the Olympian victors offered sacrifices to the gods after their 
successful encounters. In this sense Coroebus may have 

1Cf, Athen. iii, 112d. 

2Cf. Eustathius on Jl. A, 697 (p. 879, 1. 39), where Athenaeus is quoted. At the 


time of Eustathius, or even of Athenaeus, it must be borne in mind, the condition of 
the pdyecpo:. had undergone a decided change. 
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had the attributes of a udyerpos.' In Athenaeus also we find 
- @ paryetpos named Sophon, who was probably a namesake of 
the noted writer on the art.” 

The inscriptions relating to wadyeupor are for the most part 
late and refer to them generally in their capacity in connec- 
tion with sacrifices.” The earliest of such inscriptions is 
apparently that in Roehl, Imagines,‘ p. 35, No. 2. The 
Callistratus here mentioned was doubtless some distin- 
guished payerpos in the temple of Aesculapius, as Kabbadias*® 
points out. The name is a good one and needs no further 
comment. The names Heracleodorus and Pataecus occur 
in an Attic inscription (C. I. A. IV, 7750, col. ii, 4 and 
col iii, 30). These wdyeypo: had made votive offerings to 
the gods because of their success in lawsuits in which they 
were involved. Evidently they are not slaves. Another 
inscription (in Cauer, Delectus*, 356) contains part of the 
name of a payerpos, Ilovdoyi7| wv|. With the exception of 
the names Agathon (on a gravestone of Roman times [ I. G. 
Sept. I, 1562]) and Ammonas and Dioscorus (Oxyrh. Papyr. 
CXVIII, 33, 34, of the third century a. D.), the other names 
on inscriptions all relate to officials connected with sacrifices 
or some duties of the temple. None of these inscriptions 
is earlier than the second century B.0., while most of them 
are much later in their date. The names herein discovered 
are as follows: Soterichus (J. G. Sept. III, 487, 14), Philo- 
damus (Le Bas et Foucart, Inscr. du Pélop., 163a, 1. 33), 
Nicandrus (J. G. Sept. ITI, 486, 16),° Alexandrus (Olympia, 
V, 62, 18), Alexas (Ol. V, 64, 33), Heracleides (Ol. V, 
66, 8), Epaphrodeitus (Ol. V, 74, 12), Syntrophus (Ol. V, 
87, 3), Zosimus (J. G. Sicil. 617, 9), Pasacon (C. I. G. 
1239, col. ii, 7,8), Nicephorus (B. C. H. IX [1885], p. 513). 


1Cf. pp. 55 ff. 2Cf. Athen. xiv, 622¢e. _ 88See pp. 55 ff. 
4 Roehl, Imagines inscriptionum Graecarum antiquissimarum. 

5 In ’E®@. "Apx., 1885, p. 198. Cf. Fouilles d’Epidaure, p. 31, No. 12. 

6 Also in C. I. G. IL Add. 17930. 
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All these names but Syntrophus, Pasacon, and Epaphrodei- 
tus are common ones. These three are cited by Pape only 
for inscriptions. Epaphroditus is also an ordinary name. 
The condition of these paryerpo: in their official capacity will 
be treated in a later chapter.’ It may be observed, however, 
that most of the evidence outside of Comedy is much later 
than the third century B. 0. Hence any conclusion regard- 
ing the use of these names would probably not affect my 
previous conclusions with respect to the social status of the 
payepoe before 300 B.o. They can at least not be said in 
themselves to point to a servile condition of the payeupor. 


18ee pp. 55 ff. 


CHAPTER IV 
ORIGIN OF THE MATEIPOI 


As regards the region of the Greek world from which 
paryepot came, the comic fragments furnish sufficient evidence 
that they were not limited to any single district or country. 
Yet the Greeks had their favorite udyepor, just as we have 
our noted chefs today, and certain localities were famous for 
the training of these paryerpor. 

The Attic payepo were distinguished, it appears, for at 
least one dish, which the Greeks called Opiov.' It was be- 
cause of his skill in making a particular kind that Chariades 
(ov§ "A@nvaev, vs. 7) was said to have been counted among 
the seven sages of the art in former times, if we may trust 
the words of a wayeipos in a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 
486; K. III, 317). Dionysius (M. III, 547; K. II, 428; 
vss. 836-42) apparently represents another Attic payepos 
who boasts of his knowledge of the art and especially men- 
tions the dish Opiov: 

Tovrovi §’ ov dpriws 
épys éxovra meipay merv woAvTEA@Y 
mwoAAav te Seirrvwv éerrabécOar, Sula, 
mdvTwy Trounjow, Opiov av dSeiEw pdvov 
mwapa0® re Setavov ofov atpas “Arrixis. 
éf dvrAlas qeovta Kai yenovr’ ére 
dopryyixav pot Bpwydrwv dywvias 
THY TonoTw vvoraca. mapowidr. 


Here we see the native Attic wayepos contrasting his skill 
with that of one from abroad. We also hear of a distinguished 
Athenian pdyepos in Philostephanus (M. IV, 589; K. ITI, 


1Cf. Arist., Acharn. 1102, and scholiast on this passage. 
37 
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393) who has attained perfection in his art, to judge from 

his nickname of Peras (vs. 3). And yet Attic dinners were 

much ridiculed by some of the writers of Comedy. And so, 

when a Thessalian is to be entertained, an Attic payepos will 

not suit the occasion, according to Alexis (M. ITT, 480; K. 

II, 375) :' 
; "Eywye Svo AaBetv payeipovs BovAopor 

ovs dv copwrarous Sivwp’ ev Ty wore’ 

pAAXovra Samvilev yap dvipa @erradov 

ovx “Arriucynpas ov8’ darnxpiBupeves 

Aipeo wrapedOeiv . . . . a Sel xa? ey 

€xacToy avrots wapaTiévra peyaArcws Sé. 

This is the explanation of the passage by Athenaeus where 

he quotes it (iv, 137c). The dislike of foreigners for Attic 

fare is amusingly portrayed in Lynceus, as well as their con- 


tempt for, Attic stinginess.* The Perinthian speaks as fol- 

lows (M. IV, 433; K. III, 274; vss. 1-16): 
Mayep’, 6 Oiwy é08’ 6 Samvilwy 1’ eve 
“Poddios, éyw 8’ 6 KexAnpevos Iepivbtos- 
ovderepos Buay wdeTae Tots “ATriKois 
Seirvots. dndia yap éorw ‘Arrixy 
womep Levin TapeOnxe rivaxa yap péyay, 
€xovTa. LLKpOUS TEVTE TLVAKiTKOUS GVW. 
rovrwv 6 pev xe oxopodoyv, 6 8’ éxivous duo, 
5 St Opupparida yAuxeiav, 6 St xdyxas Séxa, 
6 8 dvraxaiov pixpdv. év cow 8 éc bia, 
€repos éxeiv’, év dow 8’ éxeivos, rovr’ éyw 
npavica: BovdAopat 8’ éyd, BeAriote ov, 
Kdxeivo Kai Tour’, GAA’ ddvvara BovAopat: 
OUTe OTOpaTa yap UTE xXELAn TEVT’ exw. 
oye pev ovv exer Ta TOLADTa. ToLKiARY, 
GAN’ ovdey €or. TOTO Tpos THY yarTépa.: 
KaTeraca. yap TO xelAos, ovK évérAnoa Se. 

UCf. Athen. iv, 137d, on evrpdwefor @erradoi, and see p. 39 below. 


2Cf. Antiphanes in Ath. iv, 130e (M. III, 94; K. II, 81), where he speaks of 
"EAAnves pcxporpawegos duAAoTpwyes in a comic passage. 
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His order is given in ves. 21 f.: 
"Oydpioy airs rotro zapabyceas pdvov, 
 tva rabra rdvres, why 76 pav éyw, 7d 8? Erepos. 

In an enumeration of what various places were noted for, 

Antiphanes (M. ITI, 1388; K. II, 115) heads the list with 
é& “Hdsd0s pdryerpos, so that the waye.po: from there must have 
had a fair repute in the art. A boastful uayerpos in Epicra- 
tes (M. IIT, 369; K. II, 284), moreover, uses these words: 
"Exi rotcd’ éyw 
payepos. ovre SexeAla Kavyynoerat 
Tpéepev To.ovroy dptrapoy kat’ iyOiwv, 
ovx "His, &vOa SeApaxuv éyw kpéa 
KdAXor’ Grwna rupos dxpais nvOopéva. 
Elis is here classed with Sicily, then, whence, as we shall 
presently see, came most noted cooks. 

An Acarnanian is also mentioned by Anaxippus (M. IV, 
459; K. III, 296), but it is to be noted that this Sophon 
is a disciple of a Sicilian payepos. Sophon, however, is 
also a teacher of the art (vs. 19) and wacav rip ’Ilwviav eye. 

In Greece proper mention should likewise be made of the 
Laconians, who were famous for their black broth. Plutarch 
(Vit. Lycurg. 46 E; Inst. Lacon. 236 F) says that Laconian 
pdyepo. were bought by certain kings in order to make trial 
of this specialty of theirs. 

A certain Tyndarichus, a Sicyonian, is referred to by 
Baton (M. IV, 501; K. III, 327) as one whose books on the 
art are read assiduously. 

But on the mainland the Thessalians are especially noted 
for their fine tables, as Eriphus (M. III, 559; K. IT, 430) 
says. This is established by a statement of Athenaeus 
(xiv, 662 f.): 

“Oporoyotvra: 8’ of @erradot woduvTeXcotarot Tov “EAAHVe yeyevno- 
Oar wepi re ras éoOyras Kai tHv Siatay: Sep avrois alriov éyevero Kai 
Tov kata THS ‘EAAdSos éxayayeiv rovs Ilépoas, e{yAwxdor ty TovTwv 
tTpvdyyv cai roAvréxaay. 
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Yet by far the most famous payerpo: appear to have come 
from Sicily. We have seen above how the Sicilian Labda- 
cus was represented (in Anaxippus, M. IV, 459; K. ITT, 296) 
as the teacher of other famous payeipo., and how a boastful 
payepos in Epicrates (M. III, 369; K. II, 284) declares 
that not even Sicily can boast of such a paryeupos ashe in the | 
cooking of fish. In Plato (Gorg. 518 B), moreover, we read 
of a certain Mithaecus 6 Ty dyorroilay ovyyeypadas Thy LiKe- 
Méxnv, and this same writer speaks of 2ueAteyy tromidlav 
dyou in Rep. 404D. It is not surprising, therefore, when 
Ephippus tells us (M. ITI, 338; K. II, 262) that Sicilian 
methods of cooking are favorably known. Let us note his 
words, probably spoken by a payerpos: 

Ildrepov éyw 

Tv Barida reudyy Kxatarepwv ew; ri dys; 

 Suxeduxas drrav moyjow; B. Suxeduds. 
The fame of Sicilian cookery is further attested by Athe- 
naeus (xii, 518c): AvaBénro. 8 eioly eri tpudy Kwai ai tov 
LuxeXov tpamefar. Antiphanes, too, mentions (M. III, 49; 
K. II, 48) Sucerav dé réyvars HduvOeicas | Sarrds diab puppa- 
tides. In a fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 394; K. II, 306) a 
paryetpos apparently makes this boast: 

Otros 8 corotety edgvas 

rept THY SueXlav adTos Euabov, wore TOUS 

Serxvodvras eis Ta Baran’ éuBadr\XAav raw 

éviore Tovs dddvras tro THS Hovis. 
He had learned the art in Sicily. Even the sweet odors of 
Sicilian cookery seem to have been readily recognized, as a 
fragment of Cratinus Junior (M. III, 374; K. II, 289) 
indicates: 

"EvOupet 8¢ ris ys as yAuKd 
df, Karvos 7 eépxer’ ebwdérrepos; 
oixel Tis, ds eorxev, €vy TH xaoparTe 


ABavwromddAns 7 pdyepos Suedixés. 
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It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that Philemon called 
one of his plays 2iedvxds,' wherein he doubtless portrayed 
(M. IV, 24; K. IT, 498) those arts of the Sicilian udyerpor 
that were most famous. 

Greeks on other islands, also, were well known as paryetpot. 
Athenaeus (i, 25e, /) informs us that the Chians were noted 
in this line: 

“Ns dvaxirrav ras Suxeduxas xal SvBapurixds [xai “IradKxas] rpameé- 
Las, 78n 5 xai Xias. paprupotyra: yap Kai Xtot ovx EAatrov r&v mpoe- 
pneu emi dyapruricy. Tysoxdrjjs- 

Xioe zroAd 
dor’ dvevpyxaciy GWapruricyy. 
And so in Baton (M. IV, 501; K. ITI, 327) a Chian writer - 
on the art is mentioned, while Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. ITI, 
317) numbers a Chian (vs. 6) and a Rhodian (vs. 5) among 
the seven sages in the art of former times. Another Rho- 
dian is mentioned by Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. ITI, 296) 
who was an innovator in introducing certain condiments that 
eventually resulted in his own death (vs. 17). 

Many separate dishes were introduced among the Greeks 
from foreign countries. So we read in Machon (M. IV, 496; 
K. III, 324) of a dish which the Macedonians apparently 
brought into Attica. And Lydian dishes, such as the can- 
daulus (M. III, 284; K. II, 224), are frequently mentioned 
and discussed in Athenaeus. We shall see in a later chapter 
(pp. 86 ff.) how each padyeipos of any note had his own par- 
ticular dish on which he prided himself. 


1Cf. play of same title by Diphilus, M. IV, 400; K. II, 564, and see M. I, 456 
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RESORT OF THE MATEIPOI 


As will presently be made clear, paryepor were hired for 
special occasions of various kinds. On this account it was 
quite necessary that there should be a particular resort where 
they might be found whenever their services were desired. 
That there was in reality a place where these professional 
payepo: had their headquarters is demonstrated in a frag- 
ment of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553). Herea payepos . 
in conversation with a tpazrefotrads states the principles upon 
which he conducts his profession, with particular reference 
to the persons to whom he hires. In this connection, how- 
ever, the following verses (28-33) are of most interest to us: 


"Ad oupBodrAav cvvayovra vy At’ Erepa arov 

éveBadev eis Tov Képapov évevpynpeva, 

Ta kpaored’ dro0\.Bevra Kai Kexpayora: 
‘“Oydprov dyopatov rovety tis BovAerat;”’ 

€® Boay’ wAnyas yap ért mpocAapBavev 

€AOovra Kat THY VUXP GAnv Siaxoveiv. 


The young sports’ of that time knew, therefore, that these 
professional payerpor could be found in the pottery market.’ 
It was hither, also, that the parasites betook themselves to 
learn who was to hire a payepos for an entertainment, as 


1*“*Adolescentes pauperculi et ad summam inopiam redacti,” as the learned 
Meineke would explain this reference (Praef. Menand., p. xvii), are not the persons, 
it seems to me, to whom allusion is here made. In the first place, the offers of such 
persons would not be considered by méyepor. And, again, such treatment as here 
depicted would not be endured at any time, if the professional pdyepo. knew their 
pay would surely not be forthcoming at the proper time. 


2It is scarcely necessary to comment on the fact that «épayos is used here of the 
place in which pottery was sold. Examples of such usage are far too numerous to 
require citation. 
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Alexis states in a fragment preserved from his Fugitive 
(M. ITI, 501; K. II, 391): 

"Ad y’ 6 Xapepov rw’ edpioxea réxvyv" 

kai viv mopi{erai ye ta Setrv’ dovp Bora. 

Grou yap éoriv 6 Képapos prcOdoijnos 

6 Trois payeipos, evOds é& EwOtvod 

éornxey CADwv: Kav (Sy pwoOodpevov 

eis Eoriacy, Tov payeipov mruOdpevos 

Tov éoriavra, THS Ovpas xaopuperys 

dy émAdByrat, mpa@ros eiceAjAvOer. 
Athenaeus, furthermore, says (vi, 229c) that such wares as 
would be bought in the pottery market were used at feasts 
up to the Macedonian times. Hence it was a convenient 
and suitable place for the congregating of pdyerpor, as indi- 
cated in the comic fragment just quoted. It was doubtless 
here that the scene described by Posidippus (M. IV, 518; 
K. ITI, 335) took place in connection with the hiring of a 
paryetpos.. As Meineke (IV, 559) has pointed out, the con- 
versation depicted in a fragment of Athenio also took place 
wn ea fort parte ... . ubt coquorum stato erat. 

In the Posidippus fragment, in particular, we see that 
there was sometimes eager and spirited rivalry between 
paryerpot here assembled upon the occasion of some employer’s 
seeking their services. 

It remains for us to decide whether there was but the one 
place in the market where these pdyerpor might be expected 
to be in waiting to be employed. According to Pollux 
(Onom. ix, 48), there were certain places called pa-yeupeta 
where paye.pot were hired: 

Bin 8 Gv xai payepeia Tov médews pepov, ody prep TA AoA TOY 
two tals Teves Epyaorypiwv, aX’ 6 réros Bev pucOorwrar Tors payei- 
pous, as ’Avridavys év rparwry trodyAovv gouev: 

"Ex rév payeapeiwy BadLov, éu Barwv 
els rotnpoy. 


1S8ee p. 78, where the fragment is quoted. 
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It is noteworthy also that Pollux quotes a writer of the New 
Comedy on the use of this word. His words clearly signify 
that the payepeta were distinct parts of the city, though not 
in the same way in which the other shops of the various 
professions and trades were, because of the very fact that 
paryeipor were hired at these places. The meaning of rotyov 
in the Antiphanes passage is clear.’ A passage in Theo- 
phrastus (Charakt. 6), where he speaks of the abandoned 
man, will assist us in understanding what is meant by 
payepeta. This character is spoken of as 


Odx drrodoxiudLov ... . épodeve Ta payetpeia, Ta ixOvordAia, Ta Tapt- 
, ‘ ‘ , \ a 2 , > oy , 2 \/ 
XoTwALa, Kat TOs TOKOUS dd TOU éuTroAnpatos els THY yva0ov ExrEyeLv. 


Here ta payeipeia are evidently butchers’ stalls,’ which we 
know to have been in the market-place.* That some paryerpor, 
at least, followed the trade of butchers will presently be seen.‘ 
It is quite conceivable, then, that such places might become 
the headquarters, as it were, of other paryerpor who were mostly 
employed for special occasions. And in this respect these 
paryerpeta would not be parts of the city in the same sense in 
which were the shops that pertained to other arts and trades, 
as Pollux says. We may then readily explain the short frag- 
ment quoted from Antiphanes by supposing that a scene in 
the market is depicted, of which these words give us a hint. 
The host of some occasion hurried into the market to the 
rendezvous of the pdyepo: to secure the services of one of 
their number, and then in precipitate haste (€uSadov) went 
on to purchase viands (particularly dainties in the way of 
fish) for the dinner or feast. I cannot agree with Meineke, 


1Cf. Schol. ad Aesch., Timarch., §65: Totwor: 5 éoru év TH ayopg, évOa Ta Sa, oiovel 
wavTa Ta edécuata mumpdoKeTat. awd yap Tay rimpacKoudvey ev Tive Tomy Exadouy ot "APnvacoe 
Tov réwov. Compare also the use of x¢épaxos in a similar way, as noted above. 

2R. Meister (in Theophrasts Charaktere, herausg. erkl. u. fibers. von d. philol. 
Gesellsch. zu Leipzig, 1897, p. 56) translates the word ‘‘Garkfichen.” 

3 Cf. Machon, in Ath. xiii, 580c; Artemidor., Oneirocr. iii, 56 (187). 

4See pp. 64 ff. 
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therefore, when he says (Praef. Menand., p. xvii) that the 
xépayos and paryepetov were identical in this respect.’ 

It may be further noted that this word payeipeiov’ is used 
of a kitchen, without regard to its position, in these passages: 
Aristotle, De animal. hist., i, 483, 629a, 383; De mirab. auscul- 
tat., 35, 833a, 3; Schol. Arist., Vesp. 936. The word may 
apply equally well to a butcher’s shop or a kitchen in the 
fable of a dog that steals the meat from a payepeiov; cf. 
Aesop 232 (Halm), Babrius 79 (Rutherford). Nor do I 
think it necessary to interpret the word as used of a confec- 
tioner’s shop in De sublimitate, xliii, 3, where the word is so 
translated by Roberts. Customs had changed greatly by the 
third century of our era, and the articles mentioned might 
very well be in a kitchen of that time. 

The ordinary word for “kitchen,” however, appears to have 
been ovrtamov, which Pollux (Onom. vi, 18, and i, 80) equates 
with payerpetov. We may compare on the usage of this word, 
fragments of Nicomachus (M. IV, 583; K. ITI, 386; vs. 25), 
Alexis (M. ITI, 464; K. II, 361; vs. 13), and Philemon 
(M. IV, 18; K. II, 493). In a fragment of Hegesippus 
(M. IV, 479; K. ITI, 312) such an owramoy is compared by 
a paryerpos to the abode of the Sirens, past which none could 
go in safety (vss. 19 ff.). 

Finally, may be mentioned the word é$Oo7w)dsov used by 
Posidippus, according to Athenaeus (iii, 94c), of a place 
where cooked meats were sold. But we have no knowledge 
of a paryepos presiding over it. 


1Cf. Bekker (Gdll), Charikles, II, 207, where it is suggested that the two were 
different, but satisfactory proofs are not adduced. 

2As regards the word itself, compare Lobeck, Phryn. 276; Rutherford, New 
Phryn. 341; Herodian., i, 375, 27 (Lentz), etc.; Thom. Mag. 236, 14; Cramer, Anecd. II, 
p. 308, 1. 28. Other passages are cited by Lobeck. 


CHAPTER VI 
STATE SUPERVISION OF THE MAYLEIPOI 


From a fragment of Menander (M. IV, 147; K. ITI, 78) 
we learn that the udyeipor were required to register with cer- 
tain officials called Tvvarxoveua.' This was doubtless done 
in order that the officials might ascertain from the paryetpou 
the number of guests invited to the entertainments at which 
the latter served, and might gain other information about 
matters over which these public officials had supervision at 
marriages and similar festal occasions. Menander’s words 
on the subject are as follows: 


Tlapa. rots Tuvacxovdprors Sé rods év rots yapous 
diaxovorvras azoyeypapGac wrvbdpevos 
mdvras payeipous KaTa vouov Katvov Tiva, 
iva ruvOdvwvras ToUs KexAnpévous éay 
4 b e€ ” Us 
areious tis Gv eeorw éoriov Tuyxy, 
2 , 
Oov .... 


Athenaeus (vi, 245a) tells a story of a wedding-feast at 
which these officials were present and took the number of the 
invited guests. From this it appears that thirty was the 
number allowed. 

And so Porson (Miscell., p. 247) rightly explains’ a pas- 
sage from Baton (M. IV, 501; K. III, 327) in which a 
pdryerpos says: 

Ev y’, & 2Bivy, ras vikras od KaeWdoper, 
ovd’ dvayeypapped’, dAAG kderas Avxvos, etc. 


1From Aristotle. Pol. 4, 15 (1299a, 22; 1300a, 4), it is seen that these were regular 
officials in his time. Cf. Casaubon, Animadv. in Athen., p. 271. 


2**Nomina nostra non publicis tabulis in foro et similibus locis inscripta sunt, 
sicut aliorum coquorum,”’ is Porson’s explanation of vs. 2. 
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This udyecpos and his friends in the profession were not yet 
registered with the officials, perhaps because they had not 
passed the state of apprenticeship in the art, since they were 
still studying the masters. 

Nicomachus also appears to me to refer to the register 
kept of uaryerpot, and even to a record of their standing in the 
profession. In this fragment (M. IV, 583; K. ITI, 386) a 
pdryeipos speaks as follows (vss. 1-5) : 


“Yrrodexvies pév 700s doretov wavy 

Kal mpgov, OAC ywpov Sé reroinxas Tt. B. Ids; 
A. év Ty Téxvy Tives Eopev ovx éfyraxas. 

7} mporepov érvOov Trav axpiBas eiddrwv 

otra Tt’ éucOdow pe; B. pa Ad’ éyw pey od. 


‘he words tv axpi8as eiddrwy apparently refer to these offi- 
cials, who kept a record of pwaye:pou and their attainments in 
the art. The uayepos here expresses his contempt (vss. 6 ff.) 
for an employer who does not know that there are various 
degrees of excellency of accomplishments among members 
of his profession. 

It is very evident, therefore, that the officials mentioned 
above had a certain superintendence and jurisdiction over 
the professional udyerpor, and an employer would do well to 
consult them before deciding upon the merits of the various 
paryepos whom he might encounter in the market-place when 
in search of the services of one of their number. 


CHAPTER VII 
OCCASIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF MATEIPOI 
I 


(a) At dinners, banquets, etc.—Professional paryerpor were 
naturally often employed for the preparation of feasts and 
great dinners and the like. The ordinary house slaves up 
to Alexandrian times were not able to meet the requirements 
of the occasion. And so we have already seen (p. 43) ina 
fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 501; K. II, 391) how a paryerpos 
was hired in the Ceramus eis éoriacw. In a long fragment 
of Mnesimachus (M. III, 568; K. II, 437) we likewise have 
an account of a banquet of immense proportions to which 
the invited guests have failed to come at the appointed time. 
The host accordingly sends word to them that the payepos 
should not be thus treated (vss. 25 ff.): 


"Hee 7dy Kat py pAAav 
TH TE payeipy py AvpaiveO’, 
as Tov GWuv EPDav dvruv, etc. 


And even in later times the feast described by Matron in his 
"Artixov Acizrvoy (in Ath. iv, 134d) was marked by the con- 
spicuous presence of the wayepo. Compare vss. 11, 46, 96. 

But at the great state festivals the services of the payerpou 
were especially in demand. <A very good example of their 
being thus employed is found in the Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes. It is the second day of the feast of the Anthesteria 
(vss. 1000-1002, where the herald speaks), and Dicaeopolis, 
the prominent rustic citizen, is giving his orders for the prep- 
aration of the feast. The chorus replies to his words as 
follows (vss. 1003-17): 
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Av. °O watdes, & yivasxes, otk AKovcare; 
ri Spare; rov xyjpuKos ox adxovere; 
avaBparrer’, éLorrare, rpémer’, dpéAxere 
Ta Auy@a Taxéws, TOS OTEpdvous dveipere. 
épe tors dBeAXLoxovs, iv’ dvareipw Tas KiyAas. 
Xo. CyA@ ce THs evBovAias, 
padrAov 8 ris edwyias, 
dvOpwre, THs Tapovoys. 
Av. ri d9r’, éradav ras xiyAas drrwpevas Byte; 
Xo. olpai ce xai rovr’ ed Aé€yav. Av. 76 wip trockdAeve. 
Xo. HKoveas Os payepuds 
Koppas Te kat Secrvytixds 
abr Suwxovetras; 
Although the old man serves himself in this instance, he is 
nevertheless praised for doing it mayepucas xopryras te xat 
Sevrvntixas; so that we are warranted in the supposition that 
this was the most approved style at such a feast.’ At the 
religious festivals of the Delians also, we learn from Athe- 
naeus (iv, 172f), the payepor and tpameforroot were fur- 
nished for such occasions.’ Among the Lacedaemonians, 
moreover, according to Molpis (in Ath. iv, 141e) the payea- 
pos played an important part at certain feasts and announced 
the contributions made to the ¢idirca.’ 

For great dinners, too, among the Greeks professional 
pearyerpoe were hired. A paryerpos who had retpay—zroAvted@v 
TOANGY Te Sefzrvwv, as mentioned by Dionysius (M. ITI, 547; 
K. IT, 423; vss. 37 f.),* would consequently be much sought 
after. Such a master of the art would doubtless follow the 
independent course of action suggested by a payepos in a 


1Cf. p.57. The orders are continued, vss. 1040-47. 


2The results of my study of passages relating to tpawegoworot will be published 
later. 
3Cf. Stein on Herod. vi, 60, and see pp. 23 f. 


4In this passage it is not necessary to refer these words of the payecpos to one of 
the expected guests. It seems to me quite as likely that there may here be a contrast f 
between the payecpos 6 woAcrixds and o éxtémos. The foreign udyepos is perhaps expected 
to aid in the preparation of the feast. 
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fragment of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553), who here 
converses with a tpazrefo7rods and says (vss. 4-6): 

Ov ydp Badi{w mpdrepov av py Soxiudow 

tis éc0’ 6 Ovwv,  wd8ev ovvictarat 

76 Seixvov, 4H KexAnKev avOpwrrovs Tivas. | 
In a fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 465; K. IT, 362) a waryecpos 
censures the master of the house for not having provided 
articles necessary for the detrvov. Babrius (42, Rutherford) 
mentions a payetpos who was to prepare a Setvov—dapTrpov. 
Such pdyeipo. would be hired by the young sports of the 
time, and a man like Alcibiades must have been a good mark 
for men of this calling, as a passage in Plutarch (Alcib. 
203 B) seems to indicate. The Spartans were surprised that 
he could endure their coarse fare at all. Indeed, the custom 
of employing payepou for these banquets was so in vogue as 
to call forth these words recorded by Diogenes Laertius 
(ii, 72) : "OverdiSdpevds rrote Ste Sieny éxwv EpicOwcaro fryropa, 
“Kal yap,” épn, “drav Seimvov éyw, payepov picOovpar,” 
Yet a paryerpos had to look well to his reputation, as we may 
conclude from a fragment of Archedicus (M. IV, 435; K. 
III, 276), where a waryerpos says (vss. 11, 12): 

"EXadiou KoriAns Te TapavaAwpevys 

céowk’ énoi TpikdALwa TevTAKOVT’ tows, 
His future success depended on his present ingenuity. 
Alexis (M. ITI, 389; K. II, 301) gives an account rendered 
by a wayepos for the articles of food used at a fish dinner. 

It was perhaps not uncommon for a pa@yerpos to serve at a 

dinner got up by contributions, though some of their pro- 
fession exercised precaution about those to whom they hired 
in such cases, as we have already seen from a fragment of 
Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553)." Athenaeus (x, 420e) 


1See p. 42 and n. 1. Compare the fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. ITI, 317) 
in which one of the masters in the art of the wayepos is represented as distinguished 
because of his ways and means for those getting up dinners by contributions: ‘Awd 
cupBorday cvvayovowy "Apiorwy xépovs, See p. Sl, n. 3. 
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depicts the treatment of the payerpos in his day by those who 
gave dinners in this manner: Of dé viv cuvdyorres émi ta 
Seirva nal puardwota of amo THs KadHs “AreEavdpelas Boao, 
Kexpayact, BAacdnpovder Tov oivoydopy, Tov Sudxcovoy, Tov waryerpov. 
Certain proof of paye:pos being used for club dinners is dis- 
covered in a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. III, 
822).1 Here a pdryepos warns his pupil against carrying his 
trickery to excess (vss. 1, 2): 

“Orav épavcrais,? Kapiwv, Svaxovys, 

ovK gore raileyv, ovd’ & pepdOyxas roceiv.® 

From a fragment of Antiphanes (M. III, 144; K. II, 
126) it would seem that payetpor sometimes prepared the 
dpurrov also. But the evidence is too scanty to be relied 
upon to establish the point. 

The skilled payepos was not always careful about the 
place where he was employed, however, provided the pay was 
to be sufficient. So we read in Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. 
II, 553) of a uayepos who is to go to a brothel where the 
Adonia is being celebrated, as these verses (38-41) show:* 

Ob & vivo’ dyo, 
mopvetov €or, woAvTeAds ‘Adwova 
dyovo’ éraipa pel? érépwv ropvav: yvdnv 
cavrov droadfes Tov Te KOATOV droTpEexwv. 
And again, Athenaeus quotes (xiii, 579e¢) from Machon 
concerning hetaerae, and we see that a certain Diphilus 
(vs. 5) was among the guests at the dinner of Gnathaena 


1S8uch a pdyecpos may be the one who laments his fate in Archedicus (M. IV, 436; 
K. III, 277). See Meineke’s notes on this fragment. 

2Cf. Arist., Frgta. 408 (Hall and Geldart). 

8 Meineke, following Casaubon’s explanation of this passage, seems to me to be 
in error. The young payerpos is not to practice his tricks on ¢pavnorai, exactly because 
they are good for their pay; whereas he is to do his utmost to outwit the rich old 
fellow whose pay is nevertheless small. 

4Possibly a payecpos was employed in a like place in the play of Ephippus from 
which a fragment (M. ITI, 338 ; K. II, 262) has been quoted above (p. 40). For Athenaeus 
(vii, 286e) says: "Edurmos 8’ 6 cwpedicowords ev SiAvpas Spapare (eraipas 8’ dSvona % cAvpa). 
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and took along a payerpos (vs. 11) as part of his contribution 
to the Aphrodisia. This may be a picture of later times. 
(b) At marriages.—Among the Greeks, as with us today, 
a marriage was the occasion for great festivities. And at 
the feast which accompanied every notable marriage there 
was need in early times of the services of the professional 
pdryerpos.' Athenaeus (xiv, 659d) says they had charge of 
such feasts: 
Oidsey obv Rv wapddofoy «i cai Ourixys Hoav éwrepa of wadairepor 
pdyeipor: mpoioravro your Kai yapwy Kai Ovovov. 
We have already seen (pp. 46 f.) that uayeipor were required 
to register with the Gynaeconomoi, who had supervision 
over the number of guests at wedding-feasts. This was, 
partly at least, because these waryerpou were usually employed 
at such times, and could therefore furnish desired informa- 
tion to the officials. An early proof of the hiring of wd-yeepor 
for weddings is found in the Aves of Aristophanes. The 
preparations for the feast begin with vss. 1579-90, but are 
interrupted by the arrival of the ambassadors from the gods. 
A pdyepos is here represented as cooking the delicacies for 
the feast, as we see from vs. 1637: Mdvyepe, ro xatayvopa 
XP?) Tovety yAuKv. Fortunate it was that a udyerpos was pre- 
sent, for it turns out to be a wedding-feast in the end. 
Verses 1688-93 are to be noted in this connection: 
Tht, "Es xatpov dpa xarexorncayv ovrou 
és Tous yduous. Hp. BovAcobe Sir’ dye réws 
éxt® Ta Kpéa Tavti pévwv; ipeis 8 ire. 
IIo. ‘Omras ra xpéa; odAyv ye revOeiav A€yes. 
ovx ef peb’ jyiv; Hp. Ed ye pevrdv deerébyv. 
Th, "AAAG yapucyv xAavida Sérw ris Sedps pro. 
1 The symcoupyds (}) was also employed at wedding feasts, but her functions dif- 
forod from thoso of the udyecpos. The results of my study of the material collected 
on thin subject will be published later. Cf. Menander in Ath. iv, 172a (M. IV, 222; 


K, III, 148), whero a scence in the culinary department at a marriage feast is probably 
portrayed. 
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Posidippus also gives us a picture (M. IV, 521; K. ITT, 342) 
of paryepor hired for a convivium nuptiale. A pdyecpos is 
here addressing his assistants, and thus describes the work 
that is before them (vss. 19-24) : 


Ataxovodpev viv ydpous. Td Oipa Bods, 

& didovs erihavyjs, exrcehavys 6 AapBavuv. 
rovrwy yuvaixes tépeva TH eg Oeoi, 
xopvBavres, avrAol, mavvuxides, dvaot poy: 
immddpopos OUTOs EoTi Gor payelpiKys. 
peuvyoo Kat ov TovTO, 


The wedding was to be a distinguished one, the pdyepos 
was to do his full duty. In a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 
492; K. ITI, 322), also, a wdyetpos gives directions to his 
pupil regarding his actions at various functions. The pupil 
is to accompany his master to make ready a marriage feast, 
and these are the directions given by the elder payepos (vss. 
9-16): 

[Ac 58... . eva] OF 88 viv BadiZoper, 

eis Tous ydpous, avdpoddvoy. ay rovr’ aicbavy, 

duds ef pabyrys Kai payetpos ov Kaxds. 

6 KaLpos EVKTOS’ WHEAOV. diAdpyupos 

6 yépwv, 6 prods puxpds. ef we Anopat 

vov py KareoOiovra Kai rovs dvOpaxas, 

a7rdAwAas. elow mapaye. Kal yap ovToct 

aporépxeO’ & yépwv. as Se Kai yAicxpov Bréret. 
The familiarity of a payepos with weddings is evinced in 
a fragment of Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; K. III, 312) by a 
comparison he uses (vss. 15-16): 


Toodros évdobev ris ev TH Twpare 
diédpape yapyadtopos as dvTov ydpuv. 


That paye.por continued to have charge of nuptial feasts in 
the time of Artemidorus (the second century A. D.) is evident 
from a passage in his Onetrocriticon (III, 56 Hercher): 
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Madyetpos 6 pev car’ olxov dyabés Spdpevos rols yijuas rpoypnpevors: Sef 
yap év ydpows wayeipov. Kat trois wévnow: of yap éxreveis tpopas éxov- 
res payeipy xpovras. 

This passage furthermore goes to prove that even at this 
time there were professional paryetpoe as well as in earlier 
times. | 

(c) At funerals.—At funeral feasts, too, the paryepos 
was in demand among the Greeks. A payepos of most 
perfect type, according to his own professions, narrates his’ 
experiences at such a feast in a fragment of Hegesippus 
(M. IV, 479; K. ITI. 812; vss. 10-16): 


To wépas cot A€yw° 
Grav éy repideirvw Tvyxdvw Sioxovor, 
éray taxtor’ EOwow ex THs exopas, 
ra Barr’ éxovres, rovriOnpo. THs xUTpas 
adeduv éroinoa trovs Saxpvovras yeXav. 
Tovovros évdobev Tis ev TH THpaTE 
Siédpape yapyadiopos ds GvTwv ydpwv. 
Another reference to a wepidervov in Comedy is made by 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. III, 296), where a payepos in 
discussing the tastes of various classes of people says (vss. 
40-42): 
[rapeOynxa, vs. 38] 
Tedwvy yAavxov, éyxeAuv, omdpov: 
Stav éyyis 7 8 08’ dorepos, dpriw paxiy, 
Kat TO Tepiderrvoy TOU Biov Aapmpov Tow. 
Here, however, the word repéSe7rvov is not used in a strictly 
literal sense, as Meineke has pointed out, but of a feast 
before death. I cannot agree, however, with Meineke in 
accepting Dobree’s ingenious emendation, nor do I think it 
necessary to emend to such a reading as that proposed by 
Kock. The true explanation of the passage is nearer at 
hand if we keep as nearly as possible to the text as trans- 
mitted to us. The manifest joke in the passage is then with 
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reference to the teAwvns, for, says the comic poet, whenever 
he is around there is likely to be a death as the result of his 
visit to somebody. For all such victims, therefore, the pa- 
yetpos says he prepares a funeral feast in advance in antici- 
pation of the fate they are sure to meet at the hands of 
the tax collector. But the function of the payetpos at such 
a feast is none the less apparent on account of the joke. 

(d) At sacrifices.—Abundant evidence is afforded us not 
only in Greek literature, but by inscriptions as well which 
shows that a chief function of the wayepo: was in connection 
with the performance of sacrifices, both private and public.’ 
Again let us notice a statement of Athenaeus (xiv, 659d) 
which has been previously quoted: 


Ovdev oby Hv rapddogov ei Kai Ouriucys Foav eprreipor of waXalrepor pa- 
yetpou- wpolotayro youy Kat ydpwy Kat Ovordv. 


In another place (xiv, 660a) the same author quotes Clei- 
demus to show the honorable position to which paryetpo 
sometimes attained in this occupation:’ 


“Ore 8& cenvov Hv f payepixy pabetv dori ex Tov “AOyvno. Kypixov: 
olde yap payeipwy Kai Bovrurwy éretxov rafw, ws pyow KrAcidnpuos ey 
Ipwroyovias mpwtry. “Opnpds re ro pelew eri rov Ovew raoce, To de 
Ovav éxi rou Yaora peraddpmia Ovysdy: Kai of wadaot Td Oveav dSpav 
avopafov. Opwv 9 of Kypuxes dype roAAov BovOvrodvres, Pyvt, Kai oxev- 
aLovres kai puoruAAovres, ere 8’ oivoxootvres. Kypuxas 9’ avrovs do 
TOU KpeiTTovos dvopafov. dvayéyparTai Te ovdapov poyeipy prods, GAA 
Kypvxe. 

1The 8ymrovpyds, ‘‘confectionery woman,”’ was also employed at certain sacri- 


fices where sacrificial cakes were used. Cf. Pollux iii, 41. 


2This passage has been much discussed. Cf. Schweighduser, Animadv. in Ath. 
VII, 666 ff., where Casaubon’s view is quoted; also note on Ath. vi, 234/., in Animadv. 
III, p. 357. The origin of the name Kerykes is there explained, and citations are 
given to Greek literature on the subject. See also Dittenberger in Hermes, XX (1885), 
pp. 29 f.; Toepffer, Att. Geneal., pp. 91 and 151f.; Petersen in Zettschr. f. Altertw., 1853, 
p. 49. Compare Stengel, Gr. Kultusalt., p. 46.—It is hardly to be doubted that these 
Kerykes were not the ordinary praecones, but sacrorum ministri, as noted by Casau- 
bon. But it is not my intention to discuss in this place the various relations of this 
class of officials. 
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And again Cleidemus is quoted by Athenaeus on the same 
subject in two other passages: 

x, 425¢e, KAciSnpos 8 rots payetpovs Krypuxds prot xadetoOar, 

and xiv, 660d, ‘Ev dé re rparey ris "ArOid0s KXeiSnnos ptAov dxo- 
daive. payeipwv exdvrwv Symovpyuas Tiuds, ols Kal rd wAROos évepydiv 
épyov qv. 
From these passages it seems clear that the waryetpor were in 
early times connected in some way with the special class of 
Kerykes, who were among the chief functionaries of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries and performed such duties as are indi- 
cated above. The opinion of Dittenberger (loc. cit.) and 
Toepffer (loc. cit.) that these Kerykes had certain functions 
of payepou in early times (as proved by citations of Athe- 
naeus from Homer) and hence the duties of the paye:po: in 
this capacity allied them with the Kerykes, as stated by 
Cleidemus, appears to me to be correct. Toepffer would fur- 
ther identify with these same paryeupo: the dartpot mentioned 
by Porphyrio (De abstin. ii, 30); but his arguments are 
insufficient to my mind.’ At all events, we may safely con- 
clude that the pdyepo: were in early times associated with 
the honorable class of the Kerykes in their duties as sacri- 
ficers for certain religious organizations. 

As early as the time of Euripides (485-405 B. 0.) the 
paryerpos was a familiar personage in this official capacity of 
sacrificer, as seen from a passage in the Cyclops (396-406). 
Here the Cyclops is called (vs. 396) 1@ Oeoorvyet Aidou 
payelpm because of the killing of human victims at his hands. 
In this sense he is a payepos Afdov. This function of the 
payerpos is made even more evident in a passage in the Pax 
of Aristophanes (948-1061), where we have a splendid illus- 


1Cf. p. 28, n. 3. 

2 Toepffer’s arguments that this is so are based mainly on the fact that lexicog- 
raphers define Satrpés by uayecpos. But at a later time it is my purpose to show that 
8acrpés was very rarely used after Homeric times, and therefore the lexicographers 
used the later and more familiar word to define acrpoi. Petersen (Zeitschr. f. Altertw., 
1858, p. 49) would also connect the wdyetpor with the Sacrpoi, 
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tration of a sacrificial scene. But two verses have direct 
bearing on the payerpos as sacrificer. In these verses (1017, 
1018) Trygaeus is thus addressed: AadBSe tHv payaipar el6’ 
Srras payepicas | spate tov ow. The proper way to per- 
form a sacrifice, therefore, was as the skilled payerpos would do. 

A striking example of a sacrifice by a uaryeupos is found in 
a fragment of Menander, quoted by Athenaeus (xiv, 659d): 


Avorep Mévavdpos év KoAaxe rov tots rerpadiorats Suaxovovpevov 
payepov év Ty THs Llavdypou ‘Adpodirys éopry wovet ravri Aéyovra.: 
Srovdy. Sidov cd crAdyyxw’ axorovPav: wot BrAEeras; 
orovoy. pép’, & rat Ywoia. orovdy. Kadi. 
dyer. Oeots "OAvprios edxadpcBa 
"Odvpriaon, waor rdoas: ayuBave 
THY yA@rrav ev rovry. Sdovar cwrnpiav, 
byieuy, dyaGa worAAa Tov dvTwv TE voV 
dyabay Gvnow mac Tadr’ edxwpeba. 


This payepos is plainly represented as employed at the fes- 
tival of Aphrodite Pandemus, aided by his assistants in the 
performance of the sacrifice. Another such payerpos seems 
to have been mentioned in Simonides (frg. 24, B*), accord- 
ing to Athenaeus (xiv, 659e): 


Kai rapa Stpuvidy S€ pyc Erepos [ pd-yepos |: 
"Yv ds dpevoa yas épiorvda xpéa 
ipwort: Kat yap ov Kax®s ériorapat. 
Athenaeus (xiv, 659/) further cites as proof of the skill 


of the uayerpo: in sacrifices the letter of Olympias to her son 
Alexander: 

"Eudaive 9 avraév ryv éurapiav xal % rpos ‘AAfavdpov ‘OAvpmuddos 
€moroAn. mpotperopevy pa-yepov avty mptacOa Ovordyv évrrecpov } NTH 
gnoi> “WeAtyvav rov pdyepov Aa Be rapa THs pyTpds. ovTos yap olde ra. 
lepd. cov Ta raTp@a wdyta Sy Tporov Overas Kai Ta dpyadorud [ épywu- 
ora ?] Kal ra Baxyud, doa re "OAvprids wpoOveras ovros oldev. jut) ody 
dpednoys, GAAG AaBé Kai drdcrerov pds ue THv Taxioryy.” 
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Here we have a payepos, then, who was skilled in all the 
ancestral sacrifices of the house and in those of other reli- 
gious rites as well. Among the Arcadians, moreover, payerpor 
were provided, apparently for sacrifices, by the state on cer- 
tain occasions. Athenaeus (iv, 148/) is again our authority: 

“Appodios 5¢ 6 Aerpedrys ev to wept trav xara Pryd\cav Nopipov 
““O xatraorabets,” pyar, “rapa Pryadedor airapxos epepe THs Huepas olvov 
Tpeis Xoas Kat GAditwv pedysvov Kal Tupod wevTdyvouv Kal TaAAa Ta pds 
Tiv dprvow Tov iepeiwy dpporrovra. 4 S€ mods mwapeltxey ExaTépw TaV 
Xopav rpia mpdBara Kai payerpov Vopuapdpov re kal tpamélas xai BdOpa 
apos THY KaOédpay Kal THY To”AUTHY dracayv wapacKeunv. THv dé TaV wept 
Tov payetpov oxevav' 6 xopryos.”’ | 
The passage in Herodotus (vi, 60) already cited (pp. 23 f.) 
doubtless refers to the wayepo: in their official capacity, as 
observed by Stein. Plutarch (De tuend. san., 128c) seems 
to make reference to such functionaries among the Lacedae- 
monians in this comparison: 

Kai xaOdaep ot Adxwves df0s xat dAas diddvres to paoyeipy Ta Aowwa 
xeXevovow év tp lepeiw Cyreiv, ovrus év TH owpaTt TOU mpoTHEpopevor TA 
KaAdora Tov yOvopatwv éoriv, avrep Vyuivoyre Kal Kabapo mporpépyrat. 

Finally may be mentioned, in passing, two of Aesop’s 
fables’ in which the ox and the sheep are represented as 
expressing their preference in favor of being sacrificed by 
the skilled wayerpos, if such must be their end. The follow- 
ing passages complete the list of referénces to paryerpoe in 
this capacity in Greek literature, so far as I have been able 
to discover them: Plut., Moral. 1102 B and 696 E; Artem., 
Oneirocrit. i, 61; Callim., Dem. (vi), 106, 107. 

But not only does Greek literature give proofs of the fact 
that wayerpor were commonly employed in public sacrifices, 
but there is abundant inscriptional evidence to show that 
paryerpor were thus occupied, in particular, in connection with 


1Cf. Pollux x, 97, on such oxevy. 
2Cf. Aesop, 80 (Halm); Babrius, 51 (Rutherford). 
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certain religious organizations. Yet the duties of the paye- 
pos were doubtless not the same in every case. Sometimes 
he was perhaps the main sacrificer under the priest in charge. 
Again, he might be merely an assistant (especially where an 
apxtmaryerpos is mentioned), or might be employed simply to 
prepare the feast that followed the sacrifice. One of the 
oldest of such inscriptions in which a payetpos is mentioned 
is in Dittenberger, Sylloge inscr. Gr.,’ 140, where (1. 16) we 
find ra payipw tpla nuiwBédua, This inscription is an 
account of moneys paid out for repairs to the temple at 
Delphi after an earthquake that occurred about the year 
373 B. o. Dittenberger thinks the pwayerpos was here hired 
as cook for the vaovovot. In another inscription, of the last 
half of the third century or the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B.c. (Ditt., Syl.’ 615, 11 ff.), are specified the parts of 
the sacrifice which the payeupos is to receive along with cer- 
tain other perquisites: 

The airye qépar Anpyrpe XAcy ves | dvo0 xaduorevoveat, 7 Erépa 
eyxvp| wv: | vOroy kérrera[e] | Tis éyxvpovos: ras ts Bl ovA 7 x[ peve |r[w- | 
pl aytpw |e dpxovres | dcddvrwv dopiy Kat kwrAjy THs bds THs Erépys, dAdi- 
tw v] || dvo xotvuas, otvov rpeis xorvA[a.|s. 

An Attic inscription of the fourth century B.c. (Ditt., Syll.’ 
634, ll. 25 ff.; C. J. A. II, 1, 163, 26ff.) includes among the 
expenses relating to the Panathenaea those eis To paryerpixdy, 
This is probably for the feast after the sacrifices, however, 
as may be inferred from the mention of ‘eporroro/ in the same 
inscription. An inscription from Troezen (in B. C. H. XVII, 
1893, 120f) mentions a pdyetpos and d:axovos, where the 
payepos may have simply prepared the feast following the 
sacrifice, as E. Legrand suggests. From Sparta comes an 
inscription (in B. C. H. IX, 1885, p. 513) that mentions a 
pdryepos in connection with several other functionaries of a 
religious association. But the most comprehensive list of 
such religious officials and ministers is discovered in the 
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inscription in Lebas-Foucart, Inscr.du Péloponnése, No.163a. 
In lines 31-33 of this inscription are mentioned an aproxdzros 
and pdyepos who doubtless prepared the feast for the meet- 
ings of the association.’ M4dyepor are also referred to in this 
connection in inscriptions from Tanagra (Inscr. Gr. Sept. 
1562); from Thebes’ (Cauer, Delectus’, 356); from. Anac- 
torium (C. I. G. II, add. 17936, 18 f.), together with dvaxovos, 
apyowdyxous, etc.; from Corcyra (C. J. G. II, add. 1849c, 
6 ff.), along with vmrnpéras and olvoydos. But by far the 
largest number from any one place are from Olympia. 
Compare the work of Curtius, Adler, and others on Olympia, 
Volume V, 62, 17, where an apytpayepos is mentioned along 
with émriomrovdopynotat, oivoxdos, etc.;? V, 64, 38, oreyavdpos 
kat payepos, etc.;* V, 66, 8, uayepos, with otvoydos, ém- 
a| mw jovdopynarnys, etc.;> V, 74, 12, udryetpos, with ovovdoddpor, 
etc.;° V, 78, 6, wadyerpos nal aproxcros; V, 87, 3, waryecpos ;’ 
V, 107, 17, wdyeipor.® Similar enumerations are found in 
I. G. Sept. ITI, 486, 16, and 487,14. In J. G. Sicil. 617, 9, 
occurs a mention of a wayepos which Kaibel thinks refers to 
the sacred rites of Diana and Apollo. Two other inscriptions 
(Inscr. Gr. Insul. II, 646a, 6, and ’Ed¢. ’Apy., 1885, p. 197) 
seem to mention paryepor connected with the worship of 
Aesculapius. The second of these (of the fifth century B. ©. ) 
is a dedicatory inscription to Aesculapius by a wayetpos who 
was evidently an official in the temple service. An inscrip- 
tion discussed by F. Hiller in Mitth. d. Arch. Inst. XIX 


1See discussion of the inscription by the editors. It may very well be that at 
this time (first century A. D.) the wdyecpos was a manumitted slave and this fact may 
be indicated by the use of ex with the name of his former master. 


2See R. Meister, Bzb. Bettr. V, p. 199, on ox[7 Jareip, 
3Cf. Arch. Zeit. XXXVIII (1880), p. 54, No. 347. 
4Cf. Ditt., Syll.2 612, 33. 

5Cf. Arch. Zeit., XXXVII (1879), p. 61, No. 247. 

6 Cf. ibid., XXXVI (1878), p. 180, No. 210. 

7Cf. ibid., XXXVII (1879), p. 61, No. 246. 

8Cf. ibtd., XXXVI (1878), p. 178, No. 206. 
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(1894), pp. 42 ff., may mention a pdyepos of similar occu- 
pation. And finally to be noted here is an inscription in 
Revue Archéol. I (1874), p. 91, No. 1, where we find Apollo 
worshiped as Mayipios. This is explained by P. Foucart 
(B. C. H. VII [1883], p. 513) as showing a connection with 
one of the gods of the Semitic pantheon. Dittenberger (in 
Hermes, XIII [1878], pp. 392f.) discusses an inscription 
(found in Bulletino Napoletano, I, pp. 137 ff., Tafel V, 2) 
which, he concludes, shows a similar dedication by some 
temple or religious functionary under the appellation of 
aprayos. This is the only occurrence, as far as I know, of 
the word being used in this signification. 

As regards the employment of the udyepos in private 
sacrifices, there are quite enough allusions to this aspect of 
his professional duties to convince us that he was not seldom 
employed in this way. Indeed, in a fragment of Athenio 
(M. IV, 557; K. III, 369) a uayepos claims in extravagant 
language that his ancestors in the art were responsible for 
sacrifices ever having been offered to the gods. <A few verses 
give the full meaning of his words for our purpose. 
Vss. 9-11: 


"AdAnrodayias kat Kax@v dvrwv cvyvor, 
yevouevos dvOpwrds tis ovx &BEATEpOs 
Oucas iepeiov rparos wrrncev Kpéas. 
Vss. 17-20: . 
Oey ere Kai viv TOV TpoTEpov penynpEvor 
Ta owdayxve Tois Oeoiow Grraow droyi 
dAas ov mpoodyovres: ov yap joav ovderw 
eis THY ToaUryv xpyoww éevpypevor. 
Ves. 40-43: 
KarapyxopueO’ qycis of udyepo, Ovoner, 
orovoas ToLoUpEV, TH padora Tors Heovs 
qpiv Sraxovev da 76 TavO’ chpyxévas 
Ta pakiora cuvteivovta mpos TO Civ Kadas. 
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These sacrifices in private performed by payepoe were for 
the most part at the beginning of feasts or dinners which 
were prepared by professional udyepor. As I have attempted 
to show in a preceding chapter, these payepor could scarcely 
have been in the condition of ordinary slaves much before the 
middle of the third century B. o., and even then a pdyepos 
was not included in the familia of every household. Hence 
the statements of Petersen (loc. cit.) and Stengel (Gr. Kul- 
tusalt., p. 95) are to be thus modified and corrected. 

In an amusing fragment from Straton (M. IV, 545; K. 
IIT, 3861) a pudryetpos has been hired on the occasion of a 
dinner party and persists in using Homeric phrases to the 
discomfort and disgust of his employer. He is to make the 
sacrifice, and thus addresses the employer (vss. 19 ff.): 

Oud’ dpa Ouveas épvaiyAov’;” odx Epny eyo. 
“‘ Bow & edtpvpérwrov;’’ ov Oiw Bovv, dOALe. 
“ura Ovod{ers dpa;’’ pa Ad’ éyw pey ob, 
ovdérepov aitav, xpoBarvy 8’: “ oixovv,” edn, 
“rd, pnra mpoBata;” <pnra mpoBar’;> ov pavOdyw 
rovrwv ovdev, ovde BovdAopa. 
The payepos finally performed the sacrifice,’ as seen from 
vs. 40: 
Tlapny, €Ovev, Crcyey dAXa pypara. 
In a fragment of Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. ITI, 342) a 
peayepos states he is to go to prepare a wedding-feast, and 
incidentally mentions the sacrifice (vs. 19): 
Avaxovotpev viv yduous: To Biya Bois. 
A fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 464; K. ITI, 361) shows also 
that a udryerpos had assistants at such sacrifices (vss. 11 ff.): 
B. Xd mpds Oedv [p’] COvoas [ovde] rov epedov. 
ph kor’ eu’, dAAd Ta Kpéa. A. rraides, wapayere. 
érrdvdv éorw; B. gore. 


1Cf. vss. 34f., where the barley-corns for the sacrifice are demanded by this 
Homeric péyetpos. 
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It was not uncommon for employers to feel that they were 
being thus sacrificed by the endless prating of a pdryerpos 
instead of the real victim to be slain, as appears also from 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K, IIT, 296; vss. 22 f.): 
Ilazai, 
éue xaraxdwes, ovx 0 Ove peXAopev. 

But payetpoe were also used for private sacrifices of other 
kinds, as is evident from a recently published fragment of 
Menander’s Ilepixetpoyévn (Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, CCXI, 
14 ff.).'_ Here the slave of the soldier Polemon suggests that 
a sacrifice would be in order in view of his good fortune in 
securing his wife. Compare vss. 17 ff.: 

(Doris) Xpiv ce viv [adda 

eiay{y>eua. rOv yeyovdrwv zob| ovpevov 

[Ove] éx[ ed Juns edruyyxvias [7rdde. 

(Pol.) .vy rov A?+ bpOas yap A€yas: 6 Ff? . . . 
payepos évdov éori> rHv ty [ Ovérw. 

(Dor.) xavoty 5 od, xai rdAX’ & Set; (Pol.) xa[vodv pev ody 
Yorepov évapter’> GAG Tavrnv o¢[arrérw. 

In vs. 35 Polemon announces that the sacrifice has been 
offered: 

(Pol.) e[ip’ év6ad’- arr’ voy [5 ]arép cd[ rpagias, 
[TAvxépay tm lap eipyx[vfiav ots [0td’ eld’ dvap, 
a[ vO0 |ue[ vo |s. 
And in vs. 49 Polemon invites Pataecus, father of Glycera, to 
join him in the sacrifice: 
LwOve 5y, Maraty’. 

If the wayepos did not receive his due portion at all such 
sacrifices, he was likely to get it in some unlawful way, as 
depicted in a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. ITI, 317). 
Here a payepos is represented as having caused great con- 
sternation at a certain sacrifice by surreptitiously disposing 


1Cf. K. Dziatzko in Jhbb. f. class. Phil., Spbd. 27, Heft 1, pp. 123-34, ‘‘Das Neue 
Fragment der Hepixecpoxévn des Monander.” 
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of necessary sacrificial parts of the victim, and thus requiring 
a new sacrifice to be made. 

From these numerous passages and inscriptions which I 
have quoted it is quite evident that from very early times 
professional wayerpor were famous for their skill in the per- 
formance of sacrifices, and their services were sought by 
religious organizations as well as by private individuals on 
particular occasions. 


II. AS BUTCHER 


When the padyerpos was discussed in his capacity as sacri- 
ficer, the skill was noticed which was attributed to him in the 
slaying of victims." We should not be surprised, therefore, to 
find such words as dprapos,-dactpds, xpewrradns, cpewdalrns 
defined in the lexicographers by the word payetpos.? These 
words were used properly at various periods (Satpds, for 
example, being a Homeric word) of those who performed the 
functions of a butcher. After Homeric times, surely, such 
butchers would have their booths in the market-place, as 
may be seen from a passage in Machon (in Ath. xiii, 579e, 
ll. 43 ff.): 

’Ewei rrpoeBy rots ereow 4 TvaBava xai 

Hon TeAéws Hv Sporoyoupevy copds, 

els Tv dyopay Aéyovow abryv eivar | 

Kat touov épopay Kai woAvmpayyovely wécov 
wrt?’ éxacrov. er’ isovea xara TUyyV 
ior@vTa KpeorwAny tiv’ doretov mdavu 

7H & HArKig. opddpa. véoy, etc. 

Though we cannot rely implicitly on the definitions of 
lexicographers to determine the exact usage of a word,—for 
the more familiar word would be used in defining the less 


1Cf. Plut., Mor.175 D; Plat., Phaedr. 265 E, Euthyd., 301 C, D. 


2Cf. Becker, Anec. Gr. 447, 5, Schol. Oppian. Halieut. ii, 622, Eustath. 577, 
45 ff., Ath. XIV, 655 f., on dprawos; Hesych., Ktym. Mag., Suid., etc., s. v. Sacrpés; Poll., 
Onom. vi, 34, und vii, 25, on xpewdairys. Later I hope to publish in full the results of 
my investigations on the use and meaning of these words. 
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known term—yet there is good evidence in the literature 
itself that some payerpor as such did have butchers’ stalls in 
the market and sold meat there. In the Hquttes of Aristo- 
phanes the sausage-seller relates one of his experiences while 
a boy, telling how he filched some meat from the shop of a 
payepos, Compare vss. 417-20: 

Kai vy Ad’? ddAa y’ éori pov xdBadra adds Gvros. 

eEnrdrwv yap Tovs payeipous ériréywv roavri: 

“‘oxepacGe, ratdes: ovx Opa’; dpa véa, xeddov.” 

ot 8 2BXerov, kaye ’y rovovTw Tav Kpe@y ExXerTov. 

This passage evidently refers to the butcher’s shop with 
the assistants (aides) present. Again, in a fragment of 
Alexis (M. III, 422; K. II, 329; vss. 22 ff.) the means for 
display used by a courtesan are compared to those of a 
paryecpos in his butcher’s shop: 

“Av de 9) xatpy yeAdoa, SiareAc? rH jpepay 
&dov, womep Trois payeipos & mapaxel’ éxdorore, 
quix’ ay rwA@ow alyav Kxpavia, €vAndiov 
puppivys éxovoa Aerrov GpOov év Trois xetAcouv. 
The reference is to the display of meats for sale." A certain 
allusion to a payeipos as butcher is made by Machon (in 
Ath. vi, 243f.), where he tells a story concerning the para- 
site Chaerephon: 
“O Xapepav xpedds’ dyaver ore, 
Kal TOU payeipov, paciv, daTades opddpa 
avT@ Te mpooKOrrovros aro TUXNS Kpéas 
clrev ‘“‘udyeupe, 27 Wpoclota TOUTS jot 
rovorovv.” 6 5 elmev: “aAAG pny eorev yAvKV.” 
Kal pny TO Tpos GoTOvY gact Kpéas elvas yAUKY. 
6 Xatpepar 4¢, “kai par’, & BeArior’,”” épn, 
“yAUKD ev, Mpootatapevoy Sé AvIrel wavTayy.” 
‘A butcher is a butcher the world over! Aesop (301, 
Halm) tells a story of two youths who in buying meat from 


1Cf. Arist., Eg. 375-81. 
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a pdyeipos practiced such deceit as permitted of a moral 
being attached to the fable. Plato (Legg. viii, 849 D) 
designates a place for the trade of the udyeipos. Dio Chry- 
sostom (Orat. iv, 66 M.) speaks of udyepor driving sheep 
away to sell them, doubtless in their butcher stalls.’ In still 
later times Artemidorus (Onetrocrit. iii, 56 [187]) uses 
these words: 

Oi 32 év dyope paiyerpor ot Ta Kpéa, KATAKOWTOVTES Kal WUTPAOKOVTES Kuy- 
Sivwy elicit onpavtixol. ... . mrovoios S¢ Kai BAdBys wpos ois 
Kevdvvois eiot onpaytiKol a 7d TH Spy Suavéwe Tov ToLovToy pdyetpov 
Ta Kpéea. 

I cannot go so far as Stengel (Gr. Kult.*, 94 f.) does, 
however, and say that a single passage of Artemidorus 
(Oneirocr. v, 2[253]), as is implied, indicates that the 
butcher treated every animal he slaughtered as if it were a 
sacrificial victim. In fact, no mention of a payetpos is here 
made, and the slaying of a wife would naturally be thought 
of as that of a sacrificial victim. Under this simile the 
sacrifice of her honor is first mentioned. It is only the fur- 
ther details of such a sacrifice that are given in the sale of 
the parts of the sacrificial victim. Nothing more can be in- 
ferred from the passage, it seems to me. 

It is possible that we have accounts of uaryerpor as butchers 
preserved in Oxyrh. Papyr. CVIII, verso 2, and Amherst 
Papyr. CXXVII, 2. 

Yet until later times, at least; the word payepos was not 
commonly applied, I think, to butchers who kept stalls in the 
market- place. Their skill in slaughtering animals was put 
to good use in preparing meat for great feasts ong in making 
sacrifices. 


1The ocomparixon between the udyepos (whether as sacrificer or as butcher) and 
tho wou in froquent in Greek literature. Compare Aesop, 377 (Halm); Max. Tyr., 
Diesert. xxv, 3; Themiat., Or. xiii, 171c; Synes., De regno, p. 4. 


CHAPTER VIII 
NUMBER OF MATEIPOI EMPLOYED 


The number of payepo: hired for any given occasion 
varied according to the magnitude of the affair and the 
preparations that were necessary. Thus Antiphanes (M. ITI, 
132; K. II, 110) seems to have represented a large feast at 
which the services of twelve muaryerpo. were required. The 
fact that Snpioupyot were hired for the same occasion may 
indicate that it was a grand nuptial feast.’ And so other 
kinds of cooks might be hired along with the payepo. We 
have seen in a fragment of Alexis (M. III, 480; K. ITI, 375) 
that someone desired the services of two payetpor: 

"Eywye dv0 AaBeiy payeipovs BovAopor 
ovs dy copurdrous Sivup’ év ra woe. 
And in the passage quoted from Euphron (M. IV, 492; 
K. III, 322) at least one assistant was to accompany the 
paryerpos (who there speaks) to the wedding. For it is an 
assured thing that paryepor had their subordinates on all 
great occasions, as we see from a fragment of Damoxenus 
(M. IV, 530; K. ITI, 349; vss. 43 ff.): 
To rutra dcopay éori épyixou rexvys, 
ov To dtaviLe Aorwddas ovd’ dLew Karvov. 
éyw yap eis rovrrdnov ovx eicépxopat. 
B. ddAa ri; A. Oewp@ zAnoiov Kabypevos, 
movovct 6’ érepa. B. od dé; A. A€yw ras alrias 
Kat taTtoPaivov, etc. 
This payepos, then, simply directed the movements of his 
assistants. Another reference to their trodiaxovo: is found 
in Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. ITI, 342; vs. 10), while Anti- 
1Cf. p. 52, n. 1. 
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phanes (M. III, 125; K. II, 105) gives us a scene of a pa- 
yeipos cooking fish with his zais (vs. 12) standing by to 
assist him.' In the passage in the Acharnians, moreover, 
already referred to (p. 48), I see proof of the fact that a 
paryepos at times had even a great many assistants whom he 
directed. As already observed, Dicaeopolis was said to act 
payeipixos, and yet he simply directs those who are preparing 
the feast of good things. There may, indeed, be an intended 
jest here at the expense of the paryetpor. 

In later times, as was to be expected, uaye:por were more 
numerous and employed by the great and extravagant per- 
sons in immense crowds, if we may trust the accounts of later 
writers. Athenaeus (xii, 547d), for example, tells of a 
feast given by the peripatetic Lycon at which o tv tparre{o- 
Tolwv Kal payeipwyv SyA0S ToTOVTOS HY @oTE TrOANOYS Oppwdety 
cat BovNopevous mpocévas mpos thy SiatpiBnv avaxdrtecOar, 
etc. And, again, Athenaeus (xii, 541c) tells a story of a 
certain Sybarite who had x/Avoe payepor Kat opvGevral,’ 
Certain kings had whole brigades of udryetpo, otvoydor, etc., 
we are told by Zosimus (Hisé. iv, 28). In such cases there 
were doubtless apytuayepo. with their assistant paryerpor.* 


1Cf. frg. of Sosipater (M. IV, 482; K. IIT, 814; vs. 21) where wats has been sent to 
market. 
2Cf. Ael., Var. Hist. xii, 24. 3Cf. Plut., Mor. 11 B and C. 


CHAPTER IX 
PRICE PAID THE MATEIPOI 


We have already observed that zadyepo: were hired for the 
occasions when their services were required. . Despite the 
statement of Athenaeus (xiv, 660b), ’Avayéypamrai te ov- 
dapod payelpm picOds, aAAA KypuKL, which refers to the ua- 
yetpoe as associated with the «npuxes, we have at least one in- 
scription where (Ditt., Syll.? 140, 16) the pay of the wayerpos 
is mentioned: ta paylpw. tpia jnuiwB8érALa; and elsewhere the 
perquisites of the udyepor are specially mentioned.’ That 
they agreed upon their pay before accepting an offer for 
business is evident from several passages in extant Greek 
literature. This fact is made especially patent in a fragment 
of Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. III, 322), where (vss. 6 ff.) 
we find these words spoken by a uayepos himself: 


PAs i 3.3] 

"Orav pév eEXOys eis rovovrov oupderoy, 
Apopwva kai Képdwva xait Swrnptdyy, 
prabov didovras soov ay alryoys, ards 
elvor Sixacov, ov Se viv BadiLouer, 

eis Tos ydpous, dvdpoddvoy. 


We may compare also a fragment of Philostephanus 
(M. IV, 589; K. ITI, 393; vs. 4), Aovs prcOov dv w’ nrncas 
qxw Sedp’ aywov, which doubtless brought a smile to the face 
of the pdyerpos to whom these words were addressed. In the 
Antiphanes passage (M. III, 132; K. II, 110) the pdryetpor 
receive their pay in money, while Syusovpyot demanded an- 
other kind, wéAvtos—oxadas. But it was not always an easy 
matter for them to obtain the promised pay. A pmaryerpos 


1 See references under Chapter VII, I (d). 
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relates an experience of this nature in a fragment of Diphilus 
(M. IV, 394; K. II, 553), where he is speaking of certain 
persons whom he now avoids. His reasons are just ones 
(vss. 34 ff.): 

To pioOdprov yap av drairys, dpida por 

d&veyxe mparov, pnoiv. dfos 7 paxy 

oux elye. mdAuy Arnoas, oipwger poxpa 

TpOTos payeipwv, Pyoiv. Erepa pupia 

Towra Katadéaiy’ av. 
The pdyepos is hardly to be censured for declining to 
serve this class of employers. And, again, the pay was some- 
times small, as seen from Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. III, 322; 
vs. 13): 6 urcOos pixpds. But it is also apparent that the 
payepos exercised his full prerogative (as he considered it) 
atsuch times. And so in a fragment of Straton (M. IV, 545; 
K. III, 361) a payepos persists in speaking in Homeric 
fashion, to the discomfiture of his employer, and is made to 
reply (vss. 32 f.): 

“"AANG Sua Tas rérrapas 

Spaxpas droBdrw,” pyai, “ryv mpoaipercy;” 
But it would be unsafe to draw any inferences from such 
a comic passage as to the real pay that a ud@yepos might re- 
ceive at a given time. At this dinner several persons (more 
than five, vss. 13 f.) were to be present, but it was, possibly, 
to be in the country (cf. vs. 25). It is wise to make no 
deductions from the passage further than that the payepos 
had his own way and expected to receive what, to his mind 
at least, was small pay for such an artist. We may also 
mention a fictitious account in Diogenes Laertius (vi, 86), 
where ten minae are put down to the credit of the payepos. 
But the value of money fluctuated then as today, so that we 
are certain only of the ability of the professional payepos 
ordinarily to get full value in return for the services he 
rendered. 


CHAPTER X 
DRESS OF THE MATEIPOI 


In the discussion of the social status of the payepo: a 
passage in Pollux (iv, 118 f.) was quoted (p. 18) which 
contained the following statement concerning the dress of 
the payerpor in the New Comedy: 7@ &é payeipp SirAH, ayvar- 
tos 7 é€oO@ys. What is the reference, then, comprised in 
the word dvrA4? Let us first turn to Comedy itself for an 
explanation. In a fragment of Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; 
K. III, 312) a paryerpos in his boast of having attained per- 
fection in the art gives this reason for his assertions (vss. 
6 ff.): 

) Ov yap mapépyws Euabov ev recy Suciv 
éxwv repifwp’, add’ admravta tov Biov 
Cyrav xara pépyn THY Téexvyv éfyraxa, etc. 
When payepo: began the study of their art, then, it would 
seem that they at once donned the zepiCwya of their pro- 
fession. That they continued to wear it we learn from a 
fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 465; K. II, 362), where a ya- 
yepos complains that nothing is at hand with which to pre- 
pare the dinner, and concludes with these words (vss. 10 f.) : 
Auxeas 8 gory’ eyo 
exwv pdyapay, rpowér. mepreLwopevos. 
He had his apron on and knife in hand all ready for the 
performance of his duties. And so Meineke (III, 186) 
rightly explains the verb mepreC@oGaz in a fragment of Anax- 
andrides, I think, of the wrep{Cwpa quale coquorum proprium 
erat. Then may not the d:rdAq, ayvarros éo 6s of the Pollux 
passage simply refer to the fact that wayepoc commonly 
appeared wearing this second, upper garment or apron? 
71 
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Outside of Comedy, also, there is evidence that the mept- 
Cwua was regularly worn by the payepo. Plutarch (Reg. 
et imp. apophth. 182 D) tells the following story: 

"Apwrrodypov S¢ trav dirwv twos éx payetpov yeyovéevas SoxovvTos, 

oupBovrcvovros St attra trav dvaAwpdrwv Kal tov Swped@v ddapeiv, “ Of 
Adyou gov,” elrev, “b ‘Apiorddnpe, wepLaparos dover ” 
The zrepi{wua was, consequently, a recognized part of the 
habit of a payepos.’ Finally may be mentioned the story 
from Hegesander* (in Ath. viii, 340/) about the poet 
Antagoras and King Antigonus: 

"Avtayopas pev & sounTys odK ela Tov maida dAcipat Tov ixOiv, dra 
Aotom, as dyow “Hyyjoavdpos: “Ev 8 orparorédy apovrt,” pyciv, 
“attra yoyypwv Aomdba kai repreLwopevp Avriyovos 6 BaciAels wapacrds, 
“Apa ye,’ elrev, ‘& “Avraydpa, tov “Opnpov ole tas Tov "A-yapénvovos 
mpdtes dvaypdiyat yoyypous épovra;’’’ x.7.€. 

Even the poet had the distinctive mepitwpa of the payepos 
when employed with the duties of that profession. 


1Cf. Plut., Praecept. ger. rep. 821 E, where we read that the vanpérac of Phalaris 
of Agrigentum wore yAavaiva wepifouara, 

2Cf. Plut., Quaest. conv. 668 D. But Plutarch does not give the story as from 
Hegesander. 


CHAPTER XI 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MATEIPOI 


Up to this point we have considered the pdyepo: more 
particularly with reference to their social status and the 
occasions when their services were most likely to be in 
demand. Now let us turn to a more exact consideration of 
the payepo: themselves and of those traits which mainly 
characterized them in the practice of their profession. In 
this way we shall be brought finally to a brief inspection of 
the art itself as practiced by them. We find the paryepor 
most clearly and most fully depicted in the Greek Comedy, 
and it is from the comic poets, particularly of the Middle 
and New Comedy, that we shall again draw our chief 
information. | 

In by far the largest number of comic fragments in which 
the wayepos is the principal character we discover that his 
chief individual trait may be designated by the Greek word, 
araloveia.’ We are not surprised, therefore, at the admission 
made by a pdyepos concerning his art in a fragment of 
Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. ITI, 342) that well illustrates 
this very common trait of the payepor. A paryetpos converses 
with his pupils (Ath. ix, 376e) and impresses upon them 
the following words of admonition (vss. 1-15): 

Ma6yra Acixwv of re ovvdudxovor 
bpeis’ amas yap éorw olxeios Toros 
brép Téxvys AaArAdiy Te Tov ydvopaTwV 
TAVTWV KparioTov €or éy payerpiKy 
dAaLoveia: 7d xa’ ddov St rev Texvov 
Gye. oxeddv Te mavTa TOUO’ Hyouvpevov. 
Eevayds ovros, doris dy Oupax’ xy 

1Cf. O. Ribbeck, Alazon, pp. 18-26. 
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gorsswrov 7 Spdxovra ceorSnpwpevov, 
épavy Boudpews, av tiyy 8’ éoriv Aayos. 

6 padyepos ay pey broduaxdvous Exav 

mpos Tov ididryy Kai pabyras eioin, 
Kupivorpiotas mavras 7 AyLous KaAOv, 
érrnt’ Exacros evOvs. av § dAnOivov 
gavTov mapaBdAAys, Kat mpooexdapels diet. 
Grep ovv breeunv, TO Kevo xwpav Sidov, 


The methods encouraged by such a teacher were not suffered 
to pass unheeded by his pupils, we may infer from such a 
passage as that of Athenio (M. IV, 557; K. ITI, 369), where 
a payerpos claims that reverence toward the gods is due to 
his art; in fact, that civilization arose from the paryepix?) 
téxyyn. The passage is most amusingly interesting as show- 
ing the tendency of the boastful talk of our payepo. Verses 
1-38 are as follows: 


Ovx ole ort ravrwv 7 payepicn TEXVY 

apos evoéBeuay rAdiora mpocernvex?’ drAwWs; 
B. rowtrdv ore rovro; A. mavv ye, BapBape. 

Tov Onpiwddous Kai mapaczdvdov Biov 

qpas yap arodvcaca Kai THs SvoxEpovs 

dAAnAogpayias, wyay’ eis Tag Twa, 

Kat Tovtovi mepinwev ov vuvi Biov 

{apev. B. riva tporov; A. wxpdcexe, Kayo oor ppdow. 

dAAnAohayias Kat KaKOy GvTwV TUXViV, 

yevopevos avOpwrds Tis ovK &BEATEpos 

Oicas icpeiov mpatos Grrncev Kpéas. 

as 8° Rv 76 Kpéas yovov avOpwrov Kpewv, 

atrovs pév oix éuacavro, Ta dé Booxyjpara. 

Qovres Garrwv. as & arag trys 7Sov7s 

éurrecpiay tiv’ aBov, dpxis yevowevys, 

xi wAclov nigov THY payepiKyY TEXVNV. 

SOev ere Kat viv TOV TPOTEpOY PEUVyJLEVOL 

7a owAdyxva Tois Oeotow érrdcw proyi 

dAas od mpocdyovres: ov yap joay obderw 
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els THY ToaUTnV xpHjow éLevpyevor. 

as 8’ npeo’ abrois torepov, ai Tovs dAas 
mporayovow Hon Tov lep@v yeypaypevur, 
Ta warpia atypouvres, dawrep Hpiv pova 
aracw apxn yeyove THs Twrnpias, 

TO mpordirorexvely dud Te TOY NOvopATwv 
éxi wAciov avfew THY payeipucny TEXVyV. 

B. xawos ydp éorw ovroci [aXaidaros. 

A. pera Tatra yaotpiov Tis dvOvAeupévov 
mpoiovros eloynveyxar’ 7dn TOU xpovou: 
Epiguov éraxepwoe, mvixrov déAa Bev, 
mepixoppativ dueyiyypac’ troKxpovoas yAuKel, 
ixOiv rapemexvxAncev ovd’ S6pwpevov, 
Adxavov, Tdptxos woAvTeEXrEs, xdvOpov, EAL. 
ws ToAd Sé da Tas Wdovas as viv AEyw 
dex’ exarros Tov payeiv ay eri vexpoi, 
atrois aravres néiovy ovlqv, 6xAos 
nOpoiler’, éyevovG’ ai woAes oixovpevat 
dua THY TéxvyV, Grep elzra, THY payerpiKny. 

Such extravagant claims on the part of the paryetpou are 
often met with in the comic fragments. Thus in one of 
Sosipater’s fragments (M. IV, 482; K. ITI, 314) a udryepos 
claims that there are many impostors in the art, but that he 
himself is among the very few survivors of the lost art who 
preserve intact the teachings of the great Sicon. If we may 
trust his words, the art of the wayepos demanded a study of 
astrology (vss. 15, 25 ff.) in order to know the times and 
seasons for certain foods, of architecture (vss. 16, 36 ff.) for 
the correct construction of the kitchen, of strategy (vss. 18, 
44 ff.) for the proper arrangement and distribution of every- 
thing within the province of the wayepo. In a similar vein 
a payerpos in a fragment of Nicomachus (M. IV, 583; K. III, 
386) contends that, while one payepos may differ greatly 
from another, the true wdyepos must have a knowledge of 
astrology, geometry, medicine, and other arts, if he would 
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be most successful in the practice of his own profession. 
Another most wise pzdyerpos is heard from in a long fragment 
of Damoxenus (M. IV, 530; K. ITI, 349). This one asserts 
that he was under the instruction of the learned Epicurus— 
apparently a parody on the beliefs of the Epicureans, as 
commonly understood, in comparison with those of the 
Stoics (vss. 64 ff.). He recommends the study of the great 
masters in the art who teach the proper uses of foods in their 
seasons and the surest means.of preventing sickness. This 
is one of those wayepor who claim that they never go into 
the kitchen, but give instructions to their subordinates. All 
things must harmonize beautifully, he says; else there will 
result general distress and confusion. In the fragment of 
Straton (M. IV, 545; K. ITT, 361) already referred to (p. 62) 
a payerpos insists upon displaying his knowledge of Homeric 
Greek to the positive discomfort of his employer, who is 
brought to the point of exclaiming (vss. 1-4):' 

Livy’ dppev’, ob payepoy, eis THY oikiav 

ciAnd’: dmAGs yap ovde ty pa Tovs Oeors 

do’ dy A€yn ovvinps: Kata pjpata 

WEMOPLOPLEVOS TAPE TLV. 

Again, in Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; K. ITI, 312) a 
pearyerpos boasts that he has reached the summit of his art by 
a lifelong study, advancing step by step toward the goal of 
his ambition, as we learn from vss. 6 ff.: 

Od yap rapépyus euaov év reo Suciv 

dxwv repi{wp’, ddX’ drravra tov Biov 

Lyrav xara. pépn Thy Téxvyy ebyraxa: 

eid Aaxdvwv do’ éori, BeuBpddwv tporovs, 

axis yévn wavtodard. TO répas vo A€yw’ etc. 
On such a passage as this one is in its entirety it is not 
strange that Athenaeus (vii, 2900) remarks: ’AXalovxdv 
8 dori wav Td tov payelpwv dirov., 


1Cf. Philemon in Ath. xiv, 659d, and Meineke's note (IV, 48) on the passage. 
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And so in almost every passage of significance where a 
paryecpos speaks in Comedy we are able to detect this boast- 
ful, this arrogant spirit so characteristic of him in word and 
act. Along with the physicians (cf. Ath. ix, 377/) of 
ancient times he appears to have been the adalwv par excel- 
lence. But let us look beneath the comic dress and discover, 
if possible, the real condition (aside from the social status, 
already discussed) of these payepor. It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that in all the passages now to be adduced 
the characteristic already mentioned is recognizable to a 
greater or less degree; but of this we shall not particularly 
speak again, it being well understood that this was one of 
their prominent traits. 

Elsewhere (pp. 2 ff.) we have referred to the growth of the 
art of the payepo. for various causes and the consequent 
increase of the literature on the subject. It should cause 
no surprise, then, that the wayepo: so frequently speak of 
their great masters in the art. With due regard to the 
comic effect intended, it nevertheless seems true that these 
payepoe did consult the books of those who were considered 
authorities on their art. And we shall presently see how 
the individual padryerpoe had special dishes on which they 
prided themselves. But not only did the older pdyeepor study 
the old masters’ works, but they gave instruction themselves 
to the younger generation in the art. So in Euphron 
(M. IV, 486; K. III, 317) a uaryerpos is portrayed as address- 
ing one of his pupils who has rapidly become proficient in 
the art. His first words are worthy of notice (vss. 1-4): 

Tlo\Adv pabyrav yevouevwy éuot, Arxe, 

dua. 76 voeiy dei Te Kat Yuyny exe 

dre yeyovws payerpos éx Tis olkias 

dy ovx dAos Séxa pot, word vewTaros. 
From this we may infer that the time spent as an apprentice 
was usually longer than that here designated. Yet some of 
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the older members of the profession did not believe the art 
could be acquired so quickly, as seen from Sosipater (M. IV, 
482; K. III, 314; vss. 6ff.): 


"Exel payepov av AdBys dAnOvev, 

ex rads 6pOas eis TO wpayp’ elonypevov 

kai Tas Suvdpes Karéxovta Kai Ta paOnpara 

drayt’ épefns €i500’, Erepov vot Tvxov 

pavyceras TO Tpaypa. 
Another such payepos is depicted by Hegesippus (M. IV, 
479; K. III, 312). Dionysius (M. ITI, 551; K. II, 425) 
also portrays a wayepos in conversation with his pupils, who 
gives timely warning of what is expected of each of them in 
the pursuit of their vocation. Philetaerus (M. III, 298; 
K. II, 234) refers to a certain wayepos who had more pupils 
than Stratonicus (cf. p. 32, n. 1), while in Euphron (M. IV, 
492; K. III, 322) a pupil speaks proudly of his teacher’s skill. 
We may safely conclude, therefore, that these frequent refer- 
ences had their basis in reality. The older class of payerpor 
would naturally pride themselves on their knowledge of the 
great writers on the art. And their instruction, in turn, would 
be sought by younger members of the profession who came 
under their supervision and acted as their assistants until 
they were competent to take up their occupation alone. 

The rivalry between paryepo. when a desirable employer 
wished to hire one of their number is well demonstrated in 
a fragment of Posidippus (M. IV, 513; K. III, 335), where 
such an employer relates his experience on such an occasion: 

"Eyo pdyepov AapBavev dxjKoa 

Ta Tov payeipwv mav0’ a Kal? éxdorou Kaxd. 
dyrepyo\aBouvros éXeyov: 6 pev ds ouK Exe 
piva Kptruny xpos Toupov, 6 8 dre <rd> oropa 
wovnpov, 6 S€ Tiv yAGTTay eis doy Hpovas 
érvOupias dvd te Tov yOvopATwV, 

xdBados, kdtokos, xvavetixds, TpooKaAVveTLKds, 
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KaTrVvoV Ov Pépwv, Tp ov Pépwv. €k TOD TUpdS 
eis Tas paxaipas HADoy- dv els ovroci 
dua TOY paxotpwv Tov mupds 7’ éAnAvOev.) 
The better payerpor, at least, did not hire to any chance per- 
son who might stand in need of their services. A fragment 
of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553; vss. 4-32), in which a 
pdryerpos converses with a tpamreCorroids, furnishes trustworthy 
information on the subject, though under the comic disguise: 
Od yap Badilw rpérepov ay py Soxiudow 
ris éof 6 Qiwv, } robev ovvicrarat 
To Seirvov, } KéxAnxev avOpwrovs Tivas. 
éorw 8 dravruv tov yevav por Siaypady, 
eis rota pucbodv H pvAdrrecbai pe Sei. 
olov Td Kara Tovpmrdpuoy, ei BovrAa, yévos. 
vavkAnpos arobve Tis evyiv, droBadov 
Tov iorov } wydddua. ovvtpipas veds, 
7 popri’ ééppul’ trépavrdos yevopevos: 
ddijxa Tov ToLOvTOV: ovdey OEwS 
woul yap ovros, GAN’ doov vouov xaptv. 
dpod S€ rats orovdaicr SuadoyiLerat 
Tos TvprA€ovotw Grocov éreBadXE pEpos 
TiHeis, Ta & abrov orddyyv’ Exacros éobie. 
GAN’ Erepos ciorérAeuxev €x Bufaryriov 
TptTaios, drabys, evropnKus, weptyapis 
eis Sex’ éxi Ty va yeyovévas kai Swdexa, 
AarAGy Ta vadAa Kai Save’ Eovyydvur, 
ddpodicn’ tard KoAXoY pactporois rou: 
bro Tovrov brew’ edOis éxBeByxora, 
ri Sebav évéBadrov, éuvycOnv Ards 
cwrnpos, éureryya To Suaxovelv. 
ToLovTOS 6 TpdTOS. peLpaxLov épwv maALv 
Ta matpwa BpvKet Kai o7a0G, ropevopas. 
18ome proverb is doubtless referred to in these last verses, but there seems to 
have been another meaning intended, also. The udxatpa was a very common utensil 
of the udyepo:, and they are represented on the comic stage as carrying one of these. 


The successful contestant might, therefore, pass through the ranks of brandished 
wdxacpas and the wip Adywy of his rivals. See Meineke’s note on this verse. 
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dro ovpBorOv ovvayovra. vy Ai’ érepa rou 


évéBadev eis Tov Képapov évevpypeva, 
ra kpdomed’ droO\Bevra Kal Kexpayora. 
“"Oydprov dyopatov zrovety ris BovAerat;” 
& Boar, ete. 

It is doubtless true that the most independent of the 
pdyerpo. knew beforehand the condition of the persons to 
whom they hired, and were quite as well informed as to the 
employers as the latter were concerning the standing of 
individual payerpor. 

But when a professional paryerpos had once been hired for 
some special occasion, he could generally be depended upon 
to put forth his best efforts to make the affair a success. He 
particularly desired to know in advance the character of the 
persons who were to be present at the feast he was to pre- 
pare. In this respect he especially differed from the 
oworrotds' (most like the wayerpos in some points of the pro- 
fession), according to the statement of a udyetpos in a frag- 
ment of Dionysius (M. III, 547; K. II, 423) when dis- 
coursing on the art to his employer (vss. 1-35): 


UPddpa por Kexdpura, Tyla, vy Tors Oeors, 
TavTt mpociras: Tov payepoy eidéva 
wonw Sei yap aei rpdrepov ols weAXet zrovety 
70 Setarvov 7) Td Setxvoy éyxepeiv woveiv: 
ay pev yap & res Tour’ eriBraby pdvov, 
TOWoy 7oLoaL KaTa TpdTov was Se, Tive 
Tporov wapaleivas 8’ 7 wor’ 7 was oKEvdou 
dei, yy xpoidntar rovro pdt ppovrion, 
ovKere padyepos, Gyorouws 8 éori zou: 
ob tavro & ori rovTo: woAd dundAAayxev, 
[woAv]. orparryyos was Kade’ Ss av AGBy 
Sivapuv, 6 pwévroe Suvapevos Kav mpdypaow 
dvactpadyvas kai Sua Brdpar ri zrov 
1I have collected the available material on the dpowods and shall publish my 
results at some future time. 
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oTpatiyos éotiv, Hyepov Se Oarepov. 

ovTws ed’ Hiv cxevdoa pev 7 Tepety 

qovopal?’ &pnoal te kai puoay ro wip 

6 tuxov Suvar’ dv. dporouws 8 obv pdvov 

éoriv 6 rovovros, 6 St payerpos GAXo Tu. 

ouvdeiy TOrov, Wpav, Tov KaAouvTa, TOY maALY 

Seurvotvra, wore Set xai tiv’ ixPiv dyopdoat, 

[ob rod ruxovros]. wavra pev Ape oxedov 
, dé yap, ovx det Se rv TovTwy xdpw 

exes Gpoiay, avd’ tony riv Hdovyv. 

"Apxéorparos yéypadé re xai Sofdferas 

Tapa Tw ovTws ds A€ywv Te XpHo Mov, 

Ta moda. 9 Hyvénxe Kovde ty A€ye. 

py mavr’ dxove pnde wdvra pavOave, 

trav Buiwv éo6’ evexa. ra. yeypappéva, 

Keva. pGAXov 7 Gr’ Fv ovderw yeypappeva. 

ovo’ dorw eimetv wept poyepuxns: ere 

elm’ dpriws .......0-6. : 

Spov yap ovK éoxyKev, ov 6 Kaipos, 

avry 8’ éauris €or Seowrdrys: éav 8’ 

eB pv oF xptoy ri eben tiv Tie rene 

xatpov 8 aroAXeoys, TapamrdAwdev 4 TEXvn. 

The parye:pos spared no pains, then, it would seem, to pro- 
cure the proper food for each occasion and to suit the tastes 
of the persons present. It was especially important that 
they should be apprised of the various tastes of men of dif- 
ferent nationalities, we read in a fragment of Diphilus (M. 
IV, 381; K. II, 545), where a uayepos is introduced in con- 
versation with his employer: 


Ildcoe 76 2AnOds ciow of KexAnpevor 

eis Tovs yapous, BéeAturre, Kai morep’ “Arrixot 
dravres, 7) Kax Tovpropiov twes; B. ri, dai 
Tour’ éore wpos oe Tov payepov; A. ris Téxvys 
Hycpovia Tis €otw advrns, & rarep, 

TO Tov édopévwv Ta OTOpaTa mpoedéevat. 
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olov “Podious xéxAnxas: elovovoe dds 
evOis dard Oeppod Thy peydAny abrois ordoa, 
drofécas ciAovpov 7 AeBiav, éd’ 
Xapel 1roAD parXov 7 pupivyv mpoceyxeas. 
B. doreiov 6 crovpwopes. A. av Bulavriovs, 
dyiw0iw orddncov oon y’ av rapariOys, 
xdOadra rroujoas wravra KdoKopodio peEva. 
da yap To wAnO0s Trav wap’ abrois ixGiwv 
mdvres BAxavwdas eioi Kai peorot Adrrys. 
In a city like Athens, whither the tide of commerce brought 
representatives of many nationalities, it was of particular 
consequence that the tastes of various peoples should be 
considered. A fragment of Menander (M. IV, 205; K. ITT, 
182) makes this care of the wayepor even more apparent. 
The pc yerpos is in conversation with his employer, who speaks 
first: 
Flevov 0 detrvév éorw trodoxys. B. rivos; 
modarov; diuaeper TO payeipw-Tovro yap: 
olov Ta vyowtiKa TavTi Fevvdpua 
év rpoodarors ixGvdios reOpappeva. 
Kal mavrodarots, Tots dApiows pev ov mavu 
dXicker,’ GAN’ ovTws wapepyws arreras: 
tas & évOvAeioes Kai Ta KexapuKevpeva. 
pardov mrpoodéfar’> “Apxadixds rovvavriov 
dOararros év rots Nomadio dAloKerat: 
*Iwvexds wAovTag: trograces 701, 
xavdavrov, troBivytiovra Bpwpara. 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. ITI, 296) presents a udyepos who 
claims that he is careful to know the temperaments of the 
men whom he serves. He has separate dishes (vss. 28 ff.) 
for the philosophers, the lovers, the tax collectors, those of 
different ages. So thoroughly has he studied this branch of 
the art that he boasts (vss. 47 f.): 
1dav 16 rpdcwrov yvdoop’ ob Cyrd payetv 
Exacros tpwv. 
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A payepos gives similar advice to his pupils in a fragment 
of a play of Posidippus (M. IV. 521; K. III, 342; vss. 16 ff.): 


“Oep oby trcbleuny, TO xevo xwpav Sidov. 

kal Ta OTOjUa yivwoKe TOV KexANLEvw. 
aorep yap cis Tapmrdpta, THS TEXVNS wépas 
rovr’ éoriy, dv ev rpoodpduys mpos TO oT dpa. 

But not only were the tastes consulted with reference to 
the kinds of food, but also in regard to the temperature at 
which it was served. This is the tenor of the speech of a 
pa@yetpos in a fragment of Sosipater (M. IV, 482; K. ITI, 
314; vss. 45-56): 


“H rdéts codov 

dmravraxov pev ore Kav waon TEXVY, 
éy ry Kal? ypais & dowep Hyetras oxeddv. 

‘ ‘ La) a“ 4 
TO yap mapabetvas kderciy TeTaypEvws 
e&xacra, Kat Tov Katpov eri rovrors ideiv, 
wore O€t wuKvorepov érayayeiv, Kai wore Bddny, 
Kai ras éxovor wpos TO Setsrvov, xai wore 

.) a2 a 2 A x” bs & 
EUKALPOV GUTWY EOTL TWY Ow TA MeV 
Geppa wapabeivas, 7a 8’ éravevra, Ta S€ péows, 
ra 8’ dAws droyrifavra—ratra. mrdvra 5y 
éy rois orparyyixoiow éferdferas 


pabnpacc. 


And, again, in a fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 464; K. IT, 
861) a payetpos inquires how he shall serve the food on a 
certain occasion—cold or warm or steaming hot—and inso- 
lently expresses his private opinion of one who would have 
all his food served at the same temperature. Athenaeus 
(viii, 354d) states that the wayepor of his day were care- 
ful in all such matters also. And so these mayepor must 
needs keep their own senses alert, that they may make no 
mistakes along this line, according to a statement in Machon 


(M. IV, 496; K. IIT, 325). 
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Nor do we want for accounts of the ingenuity displayed by 
peyepor on particular occasions. Thus a story is told of a 
certain Soterides (in Euphron, M. IV, 494; K. ITI, 323) 
who deceived a king with his imitation of anchovies at a time 
when the king was unable to secure the real article. A 
payerpos also delights to relate (in Archedicus, M. IV, 435; 
K. III, 276) how he preserved his reputation, when in a 
difficult position, by using olive oil to make a quick fire and 
sending in some of his relishes while he prepared the fish, 
so as not to seem to be behind time. And even when some 
mistake had been made in his department, the ingenuity of 
the payepos stood him in good stead. Witness the ingen- 
ious device of a payerpos as proposed in a fragment of a lost 
play of Alexis (M. III, 439; K. II, 341) to the one who has 
made some mistake in cooking. The latter is apparently the 
first spokesman in the following dialogue (vss. 1-17): 

*Hyé poe Soxet 
avuxrov Tu Gov SeApaxaov. B. qdv ye. 
A. érara mpooxexavxe. B. pndév ppovricns. 
idowpov yap 76 waOos éori. A. TH TpdTY; 
B. d£0s AaBwv Hv eis Aexdvynv riv’ éyxéas 
yuxpov, Evvins; era Oeppanv ryv xvrpav 
els rovgos évOys- Sudsupos yap ote’ ér 
fe 8? abris vorida, xal Cupovpéevy 
aorep Kionpts Anweras SeEddous 
copdds, dv’? dv rv typaciav éxdeSeras: 
Ta Kpeddu’ otras 7’ ovK arefnpappeva, 
éyxvAa 8 drpepel xai Spocwdy riv oxEow. 
A. "AzroAXov, as iarpixas. & TAavxia, 
ravti roujow. B. Kai raparida y’ avira, rai, 
Srav rapariOyjs, pavOdves; eyvypéva. 
ATLOS Yap OUTWS OVXi mpoTrndjoeETaL 
ais proiv, GAN’ avw pan’ elow xaradvyav. 
Another payepos in Dionysius (M. III, 547; K. ITI, 423) 
tells how he remedies a mistake with ease and adroitness. 
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This facility of adapting himself to every occasion that 
may arise, a wayeipos in Alexis (M. III, 451; K. IT, 351) 
claims, distinguishes him from the oyorroids, who does not 
possess the same skill. Let us note verses 6—14 of this frag- 
ment: 

Tov dporowv oxevdoat ypnoTas povov 

Sef rotor, GAAo 8 ovdev. av pev ody Tuxy 
6 ratra peAAwv éobiey Te Kai Kpwetv 

eis xatpov €ADwv, dPeAnTE THy Téxvnv: 

dy 8 torepifn ris reraypevys axpijs, 

aor’ 7} mpoorrncavTa xNuaivey wadLv, 

7] py Mpoorrycavra cuvreAciv TaxV, 
dreorépnoe THS TEXVNS THY HOOVAY. 

els ToUs codurras Tov payepov éyypadu. 

Despite all their learning, however, we sometimes read 
(cf. Anaxippus in Ath. ix, 403e) of innovators who caused 
physical suffering to those unfortunate enough to test their 
concoctions. Yet, like the great Seuthes in Posidippus (M. 
IV, 523; K. ITI, 344), they were more often able to general 
their forces in battle array against the hosts of the attacking 
party. Euphron (M. IV, 487; K. IIT, 317) even depicts 
the case of an adept in the art of securing booty who alone 
had discovered a way Tov—p1 yavely AvKov dia xevijs.' But 
prudence must be exercised by the pwayepo in practicing 
such tricks, we are told by a wayepos in another fragment of 
Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. ITI, 322).7 If they are sure of 
receiving their stipulated wages, they must not exceed the 
bounds of their professional discretion in all such matters. 

When payepo: did transgress the limits of their own prov- 
ince, there was trouble as the result. A noteworthy example 
is found in Menander (M. IV, 222; K. ITI, 148), where a 
paryepos has caused general consternation and confusion by 
undertaking what rightfully belonged to the province of the 


1The name of this udyepos is Lycus. Cf. vss. 1 and 21. 
2 See note on this passage, p. 51, n. 3. 
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tparelorrows and the Snmovpyds. His officiousness receives 
its just rebuke. Athenaeus (ix, 383b) also speaks of the 
curiosity of the class of payepor, and in a passage which 
appears to have had its origin in Comedy (Themist., Or. 21, 
262c) the slanderous propensities of their profession are well 
depicted. 

And so we must conclude, I think, that the poets of the 
Middle and the New Comedy have given us a true picture of 
the personal characteristics of the’ uayerpo: of those times, 
however much of what is mainly or purely comic they may 
have combined in the characterization. Not to refer again 
to their prevailing trait of undue boastfulness, they were 
characterized, therefore, by a proper pride in their art and 
all that pertained to it, and used independent methods in its 
advancement. With them » payepucn téyvn was of prime 
importance at all times and in all circumstances. 

This pride of the wayerpo: in their art is especially exem- 
plified in the preparation of particular dishes. In very many 
passages in Athenaeus the recipes for particular kinds of 
food are given, but it has seemed not a useless task to note 
here how the payerpor of ancient Greek times were experts in 
preparing certain dishes for the table on which they chiefly 
prided themselves. An excellent example of this is found in 
a fragment of Philemon (M. IV, 26; K. II, 500), where a 
paryerpos expresses his delight at the skill he has shown in 
cooking a fish: 


‘Os tpepds podrnrAOe yy Te Kodpave 

Aefar porovre TotWov as éoxevaca. 

vy THY AOnvav, 480 y’ éor’ einyepetv 

év adracw: ixOis drados olos yéyove pot, 
olov wrapareex’, ov repappaxeupevoy 
Tupoicw, ov’ dvwhev éEyvOcpEvov, 

dXAX’ olos Hv Cav, KarrTos Ov Tovovros Fv: 
ovrws dradov €OwKxa Kai rpaov TO wp 
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érrav Tov iybiv, ovdé meorevOncopat. 
Gporov éyéver’, Gpvis Gwdray apracy 
TOU KaTameiy peiLov TL TEpLT PEEL KUKAW 
Tnpovoea. TovTO, Katamrudv 8’ évzrovdaxev, 
repos Siwdxovow 8 ravryv. ravrov jv. 
THY HoovAV 6 MpPATOS avTov KaTapabwy 
THs Aordbos, averndynoe xddevyev KixrAw 
Tv Nomad’ éxwv, dAAor 8 Edtwxov xara wddas. 
efqv GAoAvLev: of wey Ypmacdy Te yap, 
of 8’ ovdey, of S¢ wavra. Kai ror rapéAaBov 
ixGis rorapious éabiovras BépBopov: — 
ei 8’ QdaBov dpriws oxdpov, yx ras “Arrixys 
yAauxioxov, & Zed carep, HE ”Apyous Karpov, 
IK THS BKvovos THs Pirns Gv rots Geois 
dépa: Movadav yoyypov eis Tov ovpavov, 
dravres of hayovres éyevovr’ ay Oeoi. 
Gavaciay eipyxa: rovs 7dn véeKpovs, 
Gray oodpavOac, rae Civ wade. 
This well illustrates the naive joy which one of these profes- 
sional pa@yepo. might experience over his success in cooking 
a favorite dainty of the Athenians. 

Indeed, fish were such a favorite food with many of the 
Greeks that there is ample evidence of the skill displayed by 
paeyepo. in their preparation for the table. Antiphanes 
(M. ITI, 1380; K. II, 109) gives a list of fish which are 
apparently intended for the knife of the payepos. In a 
fragment of Alexis (M. III, 429; K. II, 335) a payerpos 
relates his purchases at the fish-market in comic fashion, and 
boasts that he prepares the sauces and dressings for such as 
these in so elegant style (vss. 21 ff.) dare rovs | Servovvras eis 
Ta NoTrad’ €uBadrev Tow | éviote Tors oddvtas viro THs HSovAS. 
We read of the method of preparing dried herring in another 
fragment of the same author (M. III, 470; K. II, 366). In 
still a third fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 442; K. II, 344) the 
saurus is a specialty of a certain uayepos. The pleasure which 
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a Greek audience would take in the description of the prepara- 
tion of certain kinds of fish may be readily inferred from a 
fragment of Sotades (M. ITI, 585; K. II, 447). Here a 
paryepos narrates at length his methods of dressing and cook- 
ing the various fishes he has bought in the market. In fact, 
the entire art of the wayepos in this specialty is clearly dis- 
played inthisfragment. In the first place, a careful selection 
of the fish must be made. Then the cleaning of the finny 
creatures and the fire used in cooking them were of importance. 
Nor could the different parts of the fishes be treated in the 
same way. The manner of cooking them was also to be con- 
sidered, as well as the spices and condiments used in dressing 
them for the table. When finally they were served, daintily 
arranged among herbs of different species and with the varie- 
ties of sauces employed for various fishes, they might be 
truly called dishes fit for kingly mouths.’ 

Let us now turn to a consideration of a few of the other 
dishes much in favor among the Greeks. Squids have been 
mentioned in some of the fragments of Comedy already 
quoted. The preparation of the squid is described in Alexis 
(M. IIT, 416; K. IT, 323). We find a longer passage on the 
same topic from the same author (M. ITI, 471; K.II, 367): 

Snrias Técas 
Spaypns pads this: rav dé ras pev wAEKrdvas 
Kat wrepvyi ovvrepwv EPOas row, 
vo 8 ddXo capa Katarepwv roAXovs KiBous 
opyoas te Aerrois dAci, SarvotvTwr aye. 
éxi TO Tayyvov aiLov émiceciuv hépw. 

Boeotian eels were especially a delicacy with the Greeks, 
and in Antiphanes (M. ITI, 125; K. Il, 105) we have a de- 
scription of the cooking of an eel (vss. 1-7): 


1A large number of passages from Archestratus and other writers relating to 
the cooking of fish might be quoted from Athenaeus (cf. vii, 310b, 278a, 303e, 306a, 
821¢, 325f), as well as other passages from Greek Comedy (cf. Anaxilas, M. ITI, 346, 
K. II, 269; Timocles, M. ITT, 591, K. II, 451) on the same subject. 
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"H re yap ovvevepos 

THs evoov ovens éyxeAvs Bowwria. 

tpnleioa. xoidots év BvOoior xaxxaBys 

xduaiver’, aipel’, Sperar, raprAdLeras, 

mpooxdel’: wore pnd’ ay ei xaAKods éxwv 

puxrippas eioedOou Tis, eeAOeiy mad 

eixyn Trooavrnv éfaxovrifer wrvony. 
Fragments of Eubulus (M. ITI, 222, 223; K. II, 176, 177) 
also contain references to the eel, while the conger eel is 
mentioned by Alexis (M. III, 466; K. IT, 363). 

The payepos at the banquet depicted by Athenaeus de- 
scribes (ix, 38la—c) in detail with much pride the manner 
in which he has prepared the roast pig which he now serves 
up to them. 

The feast described by Mnesimachus (M. III, 568; K. 
IT, 437) is perhaps a fair example of the extravagant luxuries 
of the table among the Greeks of later times. The varieties 
of meats here mentioned would doubtless require a number 
of professional payerpor for their preparation. 

Candaulus is a dish of which a payepos boasts his know]- 
edge in a fragment of Alexis (M. III, 462; K. II, 360; 
vss. 1-6): 

"Exc S€ coe rapa rovro KavoavAdy Twa 

mwapalycoyev. B. xavdavdov; ovx éd7doxa 

<xavdavAov> vd’ dxynKo’ ovderurore. 

A. Oavpacrov énov etpynpa mdvy todiv & éyw 

day rapal® cor, tpocKaréde Tovs SaxrvAous 

TAUT@ YE xaipwv. 
A payepos in Philemon (M. IV, 18; K. IT, 493) claims that 
he alone can make the candaulus, while in Nicostratus (M 
IIT, 284; K. II, 224) we read of a ua@yepos who could not 
make black broth, but understood the art of making Opiov 
kal xavdavrov, He was evidently not a Spartan cook, since, 
as we have seen (Plut. Vit. Lyc. 46 E; Inst. Lac. 236 F), 
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the Spartans were noted for their black broth. The dish 
called @ptov, on the other hand, was peculiarly Athenian, we 
learned from Dionysius (M. ITI, 547; K. IT, 423). 

Royal pea-soup and caper-plant were the specialties of a 
payerpos in Demetrius (M. IV, 539; K, III 357), while the 
cooking of lentils had been taught a uaryeupos by a native, as 
represented in a passage from Antiphanes (M. ITT, 95; K. 
IT, 82). | 

Nicostratus (M. ITI, 281; K. II, 221) represents a wdye- 
pos famous for a dish called parrun. 

Other dishes described by paryerpo at the banquet of the 
Deipnosophists are the podouyria (Ath. ix, 403d), podmmd 
(Ath. ix, 406a), wipe (xiv, 662d). 

Some idea of the seasonings used may be got from a frag- 
ment of Alexis (M. III, 437; K. II, 343), while Diphilus 
(M. IV, 383; K. II, 546) represents a wdyerpos who is con- 
versant with the best of them. 

_ But even without further proof, such as has just been 
adduced, we might justly infer from a single fragment of 
Kuphron (M. IV, 486; K. ITI, 317), already quoted, that 
each payeipos of any note among the Greeks had his own 
special dish in which he took particular pride and interest. 
Here (vss. 5-12) the accomplishments of the seven sages 
are enumerated, each of them having gained distinction by 
a different means in the practice of his art. In Athenaeus 
(xii, 521c) we even read of the discoveries of wayepo: being 
protected by law against use by others than the inventors. 

This brief review of some of the dishes on which indi- 
vidual Greek payerpo: especially prided themselves may serve 
to furnish some idea of the extent to which 7 wayepixn téyvn 
was carried among the people of this nation. Every true 
payerpos took pleasure, not only in learning what had been 
taught by those of his profession in the past, but also in 
making some fresh contribution to the art. The menu card 
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(ypappartetdvov, Ath. ii, 49d) of these ancient times must 
have contained repeatedly items of courses that would whet 
the curiosity as well as the appetites of the Greeks. 

We are not now surprised, therefore, at the claim of a 
payerpos in Philemon Junior (M. IV, 68; K. IT, 540), who 
contends for skill in the cooking of meats and concludes with 
these words (vss. 6—9): 


Mdyeipds éorw otk edv Cwuypvor 

exwv tis EAOy Kai paxatpay wpds Tia, 

ov’ ay tis eis Tas Aomrddas iy is éuBary, 

GAN’ eore Tes Ppovynors év TO mpaypate. 
And the same thought as is expressed in Dionysius (M. III, 
547; K. II, 423; vss. 33 ff.) recurs many times in the comic 
fragments: 

Airy 8 éaurns éore Seororns. édv 9° 

ed pay ov xpnoy TH TEXVy, Tov THS TEXVYS 

xatpov 8 dmroXeons, TaparoAwAev 7 TEXvy. 

But we must recognize the existence of a distinct art of 
the payerpos, particularly when we observe the many refer- 
ences to it in writers other than the comic poets. Plato and 
Aristotle evidently admit the existence of the art, as such, in 
their day, as may be seen from various passages.’ It is note- 
worthy that Plato generally mentions this art in connection 
with the profession of the physician.’ In Gorgias, 500B, 
we find this statement: Kai ériOnv tov pév rept tas ndovas 
THY payepiKny éutreiplav, Add’ ov Téyyny, Tov Se Trep) 76 ayaOov 
THY Latpiucny téxynv. With this we may compare Gorgias, 
491 A, where the payepor are spoken of along with the 
oxutotduo. as of not much influence in the state. When we 
remember, however, that in Plato’s time this art was already 
beginning to play so important a réle in the life of the 


1Cf. Plato, Rep. 332C; EHuthyd. 301D; De lege (Minos), 316 E-317A; Aristot., 
Polit. T 11, 12824, 14ff.; De anima, 9, 485a, 82. 


2Cf. Plato, Polit. 289A; De virtute, 316A and D; Gorg. 300B. 
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Greeks, we need not be surprised that a philosopher like 
Plato should not hold the art in any too great esteem. 

Hippocrates also recognizes this art (Pert Diaites i, 18) 
and Theophrastus (Char. xx, 8 and 9) is acquainted with 
paryerpos ev To Gov oxevatwv. In later writers, as one would 
expect, there are frequent references to the art of the uayepes, 
as we have already observed, for it came to be a decided 
factor in the Greek life after Alexandrian times. And s 
the words of Dio Chrysostom (Ixxi, 378R.) are not uner- 
pected: "AAA dyot Kal Tav ToLoUTwY EuTretpos elvas, paryep- 
xjs 6é Kat olvoyotas Kal TIS AdANS arraons Staxovias, & dyer 
Tovs yeipovas Tos ayaOois SvaxoveicOa.' The evil effects of 
the practice of this art are enumerated by Hermogenes 
(Proleg. rhet., IV, 22, 10, Waltz). In Plutarch’s time, as 
frequent references have shown, the art was still recognized. 
Compare De fortuna, 99C: Kai repi dpruciw dor nv paye- 
pixny ovopaloper. 

It is quite unnecessary to refer to Athenaeus again, 
throughout whose book, as we now know, there are practically 
innumerable allusions to the art. 

And so we must conclude that for several centuries 
) payeipixy Téxyvn not only held its own among the Greeks, 
but grew to such proportions as I have attempted to describe, 
particularly after the oriental influences began to assert 
themselves in the fifth century before our era. 


1Cf, Lucian, De parasito, 843, 844. 
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